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A Preliminary Report 


A Look at the Junior-High School 


James B. Conant 


ll, first report on my study 
of the American public high school 
was published a little over a year 
ago. It dealt with the curriculum, 
grades 9 through 12, and I treated 
the four vears as a unit whether 
the senior-high school was a three- 
year or four-year school. I no soon- 
er finished my study than I began 
to hear of new developments af- 
fecting grades 7 and 8. It became 
evident that before | completed my 
final report I must have a look at 
what was going on in grades 7 and 
8. 

This—with the aid of my assist- 
ants—I have been doing; but, since 
the study is not complete, I shall 
report here only a few rather im- 
portant developments which have 
come to my attention and indicate 
what appear to be some junior- 
high-school problems. 

There is considerable difference 
of opinion as to how our elemen- 
tary grades, junior-high school, and 
high school should be organized. 
While in my study I have found no 
overriding considerations to settle 
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James B. Conant, who recently 
completed a two-year study of the 
American high school, is now en- 
gaged in a study of the junior-high 
schools. Reported from an address 
made by Dr. Conant before the 
American Association of School 
Administrators in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 15, 1960. 


the controversy between the merits 
of a three-year and a four-year 
senior-high school, I have found 
many arguments in favor of an or- 
ganization which provides an 
eighth grade of at least 125-150 
pupils—an enrolment one usually 
does not find in the eight-year ele- 
mentary school. 

I have been convinced, also, 
from what we have seen and heard 
that the eighth grade should be de- 
partmentalized, with specialized 
teachers of the academic subjects 
(English, social studies, mathema- 
tics, science) and specialists in art, 
music, home economics, and indus- 
trial arts as well. And I am in- 
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clined to the view of those who feel 
that the seventh grade should be 
considered as transitional between 
the selfcontained class of grades 1 
through 6 and the fully depart- 
mentalized situation in grade 8. In 
the seventh grade I should advo- 
cate some departmentalization. 

Clearly the density of population, 
the cost of transporting pupils to 
a central school, as well as the 
present building facilities, will 
often be determining factors in re- 
gard to what grades the junior- 
high school should include. The 
6-6 system is found in many dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, 
particularly in rural areas. It could 
be argued that a newly reorganized 
district might well consider organ- 
izing on the 6-6 basis especially 
when there is a very small enrol- 
ment in grades 7 and 8. One ad- 
vantage of a combined junior- and 
senior-high school in one building 
is that the teachers and facilities 
can be shared jointly by both the 
senior- and junior-high-school stu- 
dents. A second advantage is that 
such an arrangement may facili- 
tate, though not guarantee, good 
articulation in the program grades 
7 through 12. 

A possible question is: At what 
point, in terms of numbers enrolled, 
does the separation of the junior 
and senior schools become an eco- 
nomical undertaking? Building 
expenses and amortization enter 
the picture, especially since I am 
assuming that junior-high-school 
students should have an adequate 
gymnasium, auditorium, and_li- 
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brary—facilities that are expensive 
to duplicate—as well as departmen- 
talized instruction at least by grade 


8. 


ATHLETICS OVEREMPHASIZED 


These are all factors of import- 
ance, but I am sorry to report that 
in many localities interest in foot- 
ball and basketball has been almost 
a determining factor in regard to 
the junior-high school. I had not 
been aware that interscholastic ri- 
valry involved the junior-high 
school, as well as the senior- -high 
school. I venture to offer my sym- 
pathy to the superintendents in re- 
gard to the whole athletic business. 
I cannot help wondering if lead- 
ers in the community, as well 
the educational profession, have 
done all they could to strengthen 
the hands of the superintendents, 
who in some localities are fighting 
an almost vicious overemphasis on 
athletics. 

I have found increasing interest 
in the reading competence of the 
pupils and a tendency to introduce 
remedial reading and ered 
tal reading in grades 7, 8, and 9, 
which is in addition to the regular 
English class. The use of reading 
levels as one of the major criterions 
for placing students in different 
groups in English and social stud- 
ies in grades 7 through 9 seems to 
be on the increase. 

I venture to think such tests are 
preferable to IQ tests since thev 
seem to be more relevant and are 
easier for the general public to 
understand. Teachers’ opinions, of 
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course, should be given great 
weight in any scheme of ability 
grouping. 

Among the new trends to be 
found in a few schools is the iden- 
tification of at least the highly 
gifted in the eighth grade. These 
students, having finished eighth- 
grade arithmetic at the end of the 
seventh grade, may start algebra 
in the eighth grade instead of the 
ninth. Early identification of the 
highly gifted seems to me to be a 
most promising development, yet 
opinion has not vet crystallized as 
to how large a percentage of the 
school deal be included in this 
group. 

There are many problems in this 
area. If as many as 20 percent of 
the eighth grade start algebra in 
that grade, by no means all of them 
will be taking the most advanced 
mathematics courses in the senior 
vear. But this procedure should 
lead some pupils in the twelfth 
grade to a considerable amount of 
study in courses of college-fresh- 
man caliber. Coupled with the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program, 
earlier identification means a 
highly gifted youth could finish 
college in three vears instead of 
four. This shortening of the formal 
education period is important for 
those who are going on for study 
in medicine, law, and arts and sci- 
ences. Such a program is suitable 
only for the very able, and there 
may be a danger in a few schools 
that some with insufficient ability 
will be guided into the Advanced 
Placement Program. This early dif- 
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ferentiation is another argument 
for an eighth grade of large size. 

One of the most interesting de- 
velopments in recent years which 
affects the lower grades, and in- 
deed the whole system, is the in- 
troduction of what I shall call the 
“American approach to the teach- 
ing of a modern foreign language.” 
At the risk of vastly over-simplify- 
ing a complicated subject, I ven- 
ture to define the “American ap- 
proach” as one based on a hearing- 
speaking introduction to the lan- 
guage and to contrast it with the 
traditional or European method 
which starts with translation and 
the memorization of vocabulary. 
The Modern Language Association 
has been sponsoring what I am 
calling the new American approach. 

I think it is worthwhile to em- 
phasize to administrators the con- 
trast between this revolutionary 
approach and the traditional ap- 
proach, for the difference has im- 
portant consequences for the whole 
set-up of a school system. The pro- 
ponents of the American approach 
claim that in a given number of 
years a pupil will proceed much 
further in a language than would 
be the case with the traditional ap- 
proach, and, furthermore, the pu- 
pils start to speak the language at 
a relatively voung age. In other 
words, the pupils start learning to 
think in the language almost be 
fore starting to read write it. 
Eventually the goal of both meth- 
ods is the same—namely, a mastery 
of the language. 

The proponents of the American 
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method feel that the instruction 
should start preferably in the third 
grade and certainly in the seventh 
or eighth grade, though if the in- 
troduction to the first foreign lan- 
guage must be postponed until the 
ninth or tenth grade the method 
can still apply. Those who urge 
starting a foreign language by the 
American method in the early 
grades have made a strong case. 
However, the introduction of such 
instruction as early as grade 3 is 
expensive and, the country over, 
would require far more canable 
teachers than are likely to be avail- 
able for many years. Therefore, I 
am inclined to think that unless a 
community has the funds, favorable 
public opinion, and really quali- 
fied teachers, instruction should be 
deferred until grade 7 or 8. 


DANGERS 


I think also that school admin- 
istrators should make certain that 
the public understands that this 
new demand for introducing for- 
eign languages in the lower grades 
carries with it certain dangers. The 
American public is always anxious 
for educational miracles, some roy- 
al and easy road to learning, and 
| am worried lest the words of the 
proponents of the American meth- 
od may be misunderstood. Parents 
may come to think that their chil- 
dren can all become bilingual in 
French, for example, by the time 
they graduate from high school 
without doing any hard work. This 
is far from being the case. 

The second danger which al- 
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ready manifests itself in some 
schools I have visited is that there 
will be a failure at the senior-high- 
school level to take advantage of 
the competence developed in the 
junior-high-school level by the use 
of the new American approach. 

As I have gone around the coun- 
try, I have noted that this whole 
problem of articulation between the 
junior-high school and the senior- 
high school is extremely important 
and that often it is the weakest 
link is the school system. The sit- 
uation is made far more difficult, 
however, because of the introduc- 
tion of the new American approach 
to foreign languages in the lower 
grades. Until such time as this new 
method becomes widely accepted 
by the teachers in all grades, spe- 
cial attention should be directed by 
the superintendent to this prob- 
lem of articulation. 

Finally, I should like to state 
that when I report my findings to 
a lay audience (and you will re- 
call that it is to school boards and 
citizens that I direct my words), I 
shall emphasize the supreme im- 
portance to junior- and senior-high 
schools of their principals. Here 
leadership, or lack of it, seems to 
be of determining importance. I 
refer to their leadership of the 
teachers, the recruiting of new 
teachers, as well as the creation of 
an atmosphere of understanding 
between staff, parents, and pupils. 
A heavy responsibility rests on su- 
perintendents in finding and ap- 
pointing the right people to these 
important posts. e 
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Space-Age Education 
Is Only One Factor 


Sizing Up the Sixties 


Lioyp W. AsHBy 


In The Nation's Schools 


yi) HE past decade, in retrospect, 
has been one of turmoil, of wars 
hot and cold, of the ushering in of 
the space age. The past decade has 
also brought a great quickening of 


interest in—and criticism of—the 
public school. School administrators 
and other professional leaders 
sometimes have been caught up in 
the maelstrom of events. Balance 
has been difficult to maintain. And 
balance is greatly to be desired. 
Now a new decade is dawning. 
But in a democracy do the func- 
tions of the schools change so 
greatly from decade to decade? At 
all times the goal is the develop- 
ment of each individual as far as 
his interests and capacities will per- 
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mit. The functions remain much 
the same: to create a literate soci- 
ety, to work toward the health of 
the individual, physically, men- 
tally, and spiritually; to develop 
latent skills and talents that can 
make for a life as well as for a 
living; and to inculcate the char- 
acteristics of good citizenship at 
all levels. 

What has happened since 1950 
has not changed these basic func- 
tions. It is true that schools in 
general have placed greater rela- 
tive emphasis on mathematics, sci- 
ence, and foreign languages. Some 
of our people become rather hys- 
terical at times in regard to the 
need for this trend. But must peo- 
ple be drafted to be scientists or 
engineers when they might prefer 
to be poets, social workers, law- 
yers, teachers, historians, or phi- 
losophers? Without the scientists 
and the engineers we would be lost 
in this modern world. But without 
a sense of direction stemming from 
the poets, philosophers, and spirit- 
ual leaders we are even more cer- 
tainly lost. 

Our educational program must 
be strengthened in order to achieve 
balance in the individual and in 
society. This needs desperately to 
be done regardless of the shifting 
gales of certain segments of pub- 
lic thought and expression. 


Lloyd W. Ashby is Superintendent 
of Ridgewood, New Jersey, public 
schools. Reported from The Na- 
tion’s Schools, (January 
1960), 49-51, 84, 85. 
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What of the decade ahead—the 
1960's? Will man be in space 
flight? What of our relations with 
Russia? What of the worldwide 
population explosion? What of the 
economic future of our United 
States? And how do _ education 
and the public school relate to 
these and similar great problems 
of the decade ahead? 

SPACE FLIGHT 

Space flight itself is an exciting 
aspect but the by-products of 
space expe rimentation be 
more important than flight itself. 
The implications of the space age 
developments for our schools are 
at least in part as follows: (1) The 
breakthrough will be exploited in 
the next decade to the degree pos- 
sible. (2) Schools and _ teachers 


must find the means to keep abreast 
of these developments—space-age 
workshops, such as recently spon- 
sored by the Bergen County (New 
Jersev) Teachers Association, will 
be needed repeatedly over the na- 


tion. (3) “Some extraordinarily 
sober thinking is going to be re- 
quired to ensure a sensible alloca- 
tion of national resources to space 
ventures,” as Dr. DuBridge, presi- 
dent of the California Institute of 
Technology, suggests. 

With Russia, it would appear, 
we shall muddle along for the next 
decade, somehow avoiding the ter- 
rible contingency of a major war. 
The task of the school and the 
teaching profession in the next dec- 
ade will be to try to understand 
the world situation and to help the 
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nation to be strong in all respects— 
in understanding and in leadership, 
as well as in science and technol- 
ogy. 
While 
further 
crease 


it is certainly true that 
experimentation will in- 
our knowledge of outer 
space in the future, it is an accom- 
plished fact that technology and 
science have already reduced the 
size of our world, that the oceans 
have been all but eliminated, and 
that for practical purposes the Rus- 
sians are our next door neighbors. 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


Student exchanges at the sec- 
ondary level with the schools of 
Russia may well be a development 
of the next decade. Administrators 
and teachers have the definite ob- 
ligation to be students of Soviet 
life. The Russian language will be 
taught more widely. We need to 
understand the Soviet schools bet- 
ter. The descriptions of 
schools brought back by various 
individuals are like nothing as 
much as the reports of the three 
blind men who touched the ele- 
phant. Two specific impressions 
seem, however, to prevail: (1) 
The Russians, like some Americans, 
are very dissatisfied with their 
schools, and (2) they are making 
moves toward a system resembling 
ours more than was formerly the 
case. The same seems to be true 
of many European nations. Let's 
not make the mistake of aping the 
svstem the U.S.S.R. and other na- 
tions are in the process of discard- 
ing. Let us, rather, develop as we 
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have in the past our own indige- 
nous system related to our own 
problems and to our own people. 
Any other course is ridiculous if 
not suicidal for the nation. 


POPULATION EXPLOSION 


The worldwide population ex- 
plosion will affect every person in 
the decade ahead, and most cer- 
tainly and seriously the children 
now in our schools. Estimates of 
the world population (now about 
2,500 million) for the vear 2000 
range from 4,000 million to 6,000 
million. For the United States, 
now with a population of 170 mil- 
lion, estimates are for 210 million 
in 1975, and 300 million in 2000. 
Biologists are concerned lest such 
growth slowly but surely outrun 
the earth’s potentials—this in spite 
of current perplexing surpluses in 
the United States. 

The implications for education 
are clear. It is certain that our cit- 
izens must learn the importance 
of the conservation of natural re- 
sources. And our people must give 
careful thought to the further ex- 
ploitation of now largely unused 
resources, the greatest of which are 
to be found in the oceans, which 
cover a major portion of the earth’s 
surface. Education in this critical 
field is essential on a worldwide 
basis. On a worldwide basis, also, 
education, in the larger sense of the 
word, must hasten the day when 
acceptable principles of birth con- 
trol are encouraged and intelligent- 
ly practiced. 

All the peoples of the world of 
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our generation have a tremendous 
obligation to future generations in 
regard to these matters. The school, 
as an agency of society, is deeply 
involved—whether this is recog- 
nized or not. It is important to learn 
foreign tongues, and we will do so 
as the need arises. The matter of 
resources in relation to population 
growth is, however, a problem in- 
finitely more fundamental, deserv- 
ing of a high priority at all school 
levels, including adult education. 


ECONOMIC FUTURE 


The 


economic future for the 


coming decade, according to busi- 


ness prophets and economic indi- 
cators, appears to be a rosv one, 
caused in large part by a grow- 
ing population calling for more and 
more goods and services. In the 
precarious world situation it seems 
almost certain that we shall con- 
tinue to spend heavily for modern 
instruments of war and for research 
into the space age. Relatively, oth- 
er types of research may languish 
as a result. Taxpavers may revolt 
increasingly at the onlv level where 
they can exercise direct control, 
that is the local level—and this 
means schools. Whether increased 
state aid or federal aid will come 
fast enough to relieve overburdened 
local property taxes is a serious 
question. 

Meanwhile it is touch-and-go as 
to what effects inflation may have, 
to an even greater degree, on our 
total economy. One thing is cer- 
tain: The whole problem of our 
economic svstem represents an 
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area in which a vast amount of 
education and understanding is 
needed. 

In each of these broad areas, 
education in its most liberal sense 
is essential to a solution and to the 
general welfare of the people. The 
same is true for other crucial prob- 
lems of our time—problems of ris- 
ing expectations of the less privi- 
leged throughout the world, prob- 
lems of race relations at home and 
abroad, problems of automation 
and the resultant shorter work 
week, to mention but a few. 

We can be sure that the next 
decade will be a busy one for the 
school administrator. There will be 
continued pressures in housing, 
staffing, and financing. But more 
important, our problems come now 
with new dynamic qualities and 


with a cumulative impact as na- 


tional and_ international issues. 
School objectives and curriculums 
must, more than ever, command 
the attention and study of the 
school administrator. 


NATIONAL CURRICULUM 


Because of the complexity of the 
total situation facing us, I believe 
that the proponents of a national 
curriculum commission should be 
given encouragement for a full 
and frank discussion in this area, 
assuming that two major assump- 
tions undergird the proposal in its 
entirety: (1) that the commission 
have no authority to implement its 
recommendations other than the 
weight of the logic which they car- 
ry, thus preserving local initiative 
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and local prerogatives; and (2) 
that the financial support for such 
a project come with no strings at- 
tached from whatever the source. 

Movements and influences on 
the schools now come too fast, re- 
quire too much research, and are 
too costly in staff and personnel to 
get the job done on a local, state, 
or regional basis. Furthermore, cur- 
riculum changes and emphases, 
whether we like it or not, will be 
increasingly national rather than 
local in scope. This is already hap- 
pening to a considerable degree. 
Would it not be better to systema- 
tize this rather than leave it to the 
chance influence of various unre- 
lated and uncoordinated agencies? 
Such questions need to be raised 
seriously and answered promptly 
by the profession. 

This is in no sense an argument 
for trading local control for federal 
control. It is rather an effort to find 
a way to get the research and in- 
vestigation done on a level that 
can give the local community a 
chance, at least with intelligent al- 
ternatives, to develop a program 
suited at once to local needs and 
national requirements. Unless this 
can somehow be accomplished, we 
may one day find an unwelcome 
program being imposed in the way 
of a federal system of schools as 
the answer to some future national 
emergency. 

Such a commission could be the 
big development of the next dec- 
ade in influencing the course of 
public education in the United 
States. 
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We Need the 
**Second-Eschelon” Pool 


An Issue in Doubt 


GeorGE GREISEN MALLINSON 


In The Educational Forum 


=> INCE 1957 when the Rus- 
sians launched their first satellite, 
much has been said about the op- 
timal use of the talents, abilities, 
and skills of the American people. 
There has been a great deal of 
concern that, for a number of rea- 
sons, much of this potential has 
not been exploited. If true, it is es- 
pecially disturbing because the 
failure to do so is a threat to the 
national security. 

This point is made eminently 
clear in a phrase from the report 
entitled Pursuit of Excellence, pub- 
lished by the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund in 1958: “. . . an undiscov- 
ered talent, a wasted skill, a mis- 
applied ability is a threat to the 
capacity of a free people to sur- 
vive. 

Perhaps the surprise launching 
of the first satellite may be blamed 
for the panic and hysteria and for 
the frantic and, in some cases mis- 
guided, efforts to “do something” 
about the nurture of talent. It is 
clear that since that time an as- 
tonishing lack of faith in public 
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education has been _ exhibited. 

The situation has been made 
worse by the rise of selfappointed 
evangelists who emerged from the 
bushes and rushed into the breach. 
In order to resolve what they con- 
sidered to be a crisis, they have 
proposed solutions that have long 
since been discredited, and have 
sought to tear down what has 
proved through experience to be 
eminently sound. 

Apparently the chief qualifica- 
tions for such evangelists include 
(1) a lost and in many cases dis- 
credited cause that they have long 
championed, (2) a patent dis- 
regard of the accomplishments of 
American education, (3) a lack 
of knowledge about and sympathy 
with the problems of mass educa- 
tion, and (4) inflexible prejudices. 

Among the leaders of this cult 
are Bestor and Rickover. After hav- 
ing listened to both these men ex- 
coriate American education, the 
writer is reminded of the famous 
statement, “Wine, women, and 
song never made a fool of any 
man. They merely provided him 
with a wider stage and a larger 
audience.” In this case the wine, 
women, and song have been the 
shortages of trained personnel and 
the launching of the Russian satel- 


George Greisen Mallinson is Dean 

of the School of Graduate Studies, 

Western Michigan University, Kal- 

amazoo. Reported from The Edu- 

cational Forum, XXIV _ (January 
1960), 147-56. 
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The writer wishes to make clear 
that he does not challenge the fact 
that these men may honestly be- 
lieve they are speaking with integ- 
rity. Neither does he wish to deny 
them the right to speak forth or 
be wrong. The tragedy, however, 
is that the lay population has been 
far more willing to listen to their 
misstatements and venom than to 
turn to those in the profession for 
the facts. 


DISPELLING THE MYTHS 


Educators have not been “asleep 
They are aware— 
and have been aware for a long 
time—of the problems that now be- 
are able, when 
to dispel 
many of the myths and misconcep- 


at the switch.” 


set the nation. They 
given the opportunity, 


tions which the mistaken ev range- 
lists have encouraged. But no in- 
formed person in the profession 
would wish to substitute compla- 
cencyv for myth. This is no time for 
America to sit back and assume 
that “evervthing will come out in 
the wash” and that ° ‘things are not 
so bad as they seem.” Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 
The United States is now facing, 
and for many years to come will 
face, shortages in all types of 
trained personnel. In fact, it is 
probable that these shortages will 
become more serious before they 
are alleviated. The shortage may 
become critical as a result of the 
criminal disregard for the fact that 
buildings and other facilities in col- 
leges and universities are totally in- 
adequate to provide the space re- 
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quired for training the needed per- 
sonnel. 

This is a time to examine the ex- 
tent of these shortages, identify 
the causes, and propose some solu- 
tions that are consistent with good 
educational practice. 


SHORTAGES TODAY 


1. Shortages in Professional Per- 
sonnel for Science and Technology. 
—In this category of personnel are 
those persons whose occupations 
fall under such headings as chem- 
ist, geologist, physicist, mathema- 
tician, biologist, and engineer. In 
general, therefore, the category in- 
cludes all those persons having 
completed the minimum of a bach- 
elor’s degree in one of the areas 
commonly termed “science.” It is 
likely that at least 100,000 of these 
trained persons could be absorbed 
into the economy every vear. Yet, 
the colleges and universities are 
annually graduating less than 60,- 
000 students with bachelor’s, mas- 
ter's, and doctor's degrees in these 
fields. 

Shortages in Technical Per- 
sonnel.—These are the persons qual- 
ified to serve as medical techni- 
cians, refrigerator mechanics, auto- 
matic lathe set-up men, master me- 
chanics, dental technicians, elec- 
tronics technicians, automobile ser- 
vice managers, pipeline operators, 
and appliance mechanics. The an- 
nual need for trained personnel in 
this category may be as high 
250,000. Yet, fewer than 50,000 
are trained each vear in formalized 
educational programs. Such formal 
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training is obtained through ac- 
credited trade schools, two-vear 
terminal programs in colleges and 
junior-college programs, and_or- 
ganized apprenticeships in indus- 
try. The losses to our economy for 
our failure to provide training fa- 
cilities in this area are staggering. 
Thev amount to many times more 
than the cost of an educational pro- 
gram for training persons in these 
needed skills. 

3. Shortages of Teachers.—The 
secondary schools could use each 
vear between 12,000 and 14,000 
teachers to fill positions in the var- 
ious fields of science and mathe- 
matics. Yet, the annual supply of 
teachers for such positions now 
ranges between 7,000 and 9,000. 
Many of these positions are as- 
signed to “stop-gap” personnel who 
do not have adequate training. 
Thev are trained to teach in other 
fields and are recruited to staff the 
classes in science and mathematics 
simply because thev are the only 
ones available. The vast majority 
of these teachers are conscientious 
but fail to reach the desired stand- 
ards of teaching through no fault 
of their own. It is completely un- 
justifiable to criticize these teach- 
ers. One could hardy place the first 
person he saw in the pilot’s seat of 
a jet airplane and then excoriate 
him for his incompetence. Further, 
no one with common sense would 
assign pilots by such a method. Un- 
fortunately, the same “sense” is not 
always manifested in classroom as- 
signments. 

4. Scientific Illiteracy of the 
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Lay Population.—The low level of 
scientific literacy of the lay popu- 
lation is almost legendary. It is 
probably more disturbing than the 
problems involved with obtaining 
adequate numbers of scientific per- 
sonnel. In general, the quality of 
our facilities-even though too few 
are available—is excellent. How- 
ever, our programs for general ed- 
ucation science have received rela- 
tively little attention. The recent 
uproar has worsened the situation. 

The scientific illiteracy of the lay 
population is evidenced by numer- 
ous facts. Every vear more than 
one-quarter billion dollars is spent 
on fortune tellers, mediums, astrol- 
ogers, and similar quackery. It is 
equally appalling to note that each 
vear in the United States more 
than five times as much monev is 
spent on patent medicines as on 
ethical prescription drugs. A com- 
mon stereotype of a “scientist” is 
the slick-tongued operator on tele- 
vision, properly white-coated and 
mustached, selling nostrums with 
a pseudoscientific “pitch.” 


SOLUTIONS 


American education has its in- 
adequacies. Educators have serious 
problems. What are their solutions? 
Those of the zealots and evangel- 
ists are frequently so unsound as to 
be ridiculous. The philosophy of 
“skim the best, and shoot the rest,” 
for example, simply will not work. 
It is tragic that 50 percent of those 
who have superior intellect accord- 
ing to test scores do not complete 
college. Yet, if by some means the 
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entire group of superior intellect 
as judged by IQ score could be 
persuaded to complete college and 
enter careers in science and tech- 
the number still would be 
far short of meeting the needs for 
trained personnel. 

The 


pool” 


nology, 


educable, “second-echelon 
must be exploited. The op- 
posite attitude taken by one of the 
most vigorous critics of American 
education when he discussed the 
nurture of those students with IQ’s 
of 135 or higher is evidence of 
shoddy thinking. When questioned 
about the need for extending edu- 
cational opportunities for those 
with IQ’s below 135, his comment 
was, “H . . ., let them dig ditches!” 
If this were the only future for 
these persons, and they were all 
set to work, the country would be 
amply furrowed! 

The “pursuit of excellence,” 
namely, the provision of maximal 
educational opportunity for all per- 
sons in all parts of the ability spec- 
trum, is a staggering challenge. The 
facts point out that talent and ap- 
titude for science, as well as for 
other areas, depends on many fac- 
tors other than the IQ. Thus, to 
exploit these aptitudes, education- 
al opportunity must be broadened 
not narrowed. It means facilities 
for training personnel for all types 
of specialized occupations at all 
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“No wonder we are short of scientists,” 


college dean, 
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levels. It implies also an adequate 
general education program in sci- 
ence for persons not entering the 
scientific and technological profes- 
sions. They are the persons who, 
in the long run, establish the cli- 

mate in which science and _ tech- 
nology flourish. 

This point is well expressed in 
the Rockefeller Brothers Report: 

“Our conception of excellence 
must embrace many kinds of 
achievement at many levels.” 

The issue, therefore, is clear. 
Any philosophy that seeks to edu- 
cate the few, will also serve to 
frustrate the efforts to improve the 
supply of trained personnel. The 
facts point out that professional 
and technical education can be ab- 
sorbed by persons of average abil- 
ity as well as by those at the top. 
Thus, intemperate criticism based 
on false premises will only lead to 
the destruction of the means for 
accomplishing the tasks that lie 
ahead. We must pursue excellence 
wherever there exists human minds. 
The task will be expensive and dif- 
ficult. It will require the facilities 
of all types of educational insti- 
tutions, both the public and private 
ones. 

If these facts are not faced, and 
the sacrifices made, the issue will 
be in doubt. The issue in doubt 
will be our own survival. ° 


complains one 


“when all the best chemists are hired on 


graduation by cosmetic firms to make new lipsticks.”— 
From Mississippi Educational Advance. 
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A Family Quarrel over Money? 


The Public and Private University 


LAWRENCE A. KIMPTON 


Jn is a saying among law- 
vers that all family quarrels are 
over money. In the controversy be- 
tween the public and private insti- 
tutions of higher education—in this 
family quarrel—the main issue does 
seem to be money, though it cer- 
tainly has other dimensions and in- 
deed deep and far-reaching impli- 
cations. 

It is no secret, I suppose, that 
the private colleges and universi- 
ties are hard up. There are many 
reasons for this unfortunate situa- 
tion, among them the inflation and 
its impact on endowment vield, the 
enormous number of new causes 
that compete for the philanthropic 
dollar, and the widening gap be- 
tween the cost of education and 
the tuition charge that the private 
institution dares to make. 

I should add, however, that ac- 
tually the major private universi- 
ties are not hard up absolutely; 
they are becoming hard up rela- 
tively. Relative, that is to say, to 
the public universities, which have 
grown immensely in size, stature, 
and wealth. It is true, I believe, 
that in the first decade of this 
century and on into the twenties, 
the University of Chicago towered 
in the Middle West. Our competi- 
tion for money, faculty, and stu- 
dents was with Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia, and our attitude was 
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friendly but patronizing toward our 
surrounding public sisters. I hope 
we are still friendly, but there is 
nothing patronizing today about 
our attitude toward our neighbor- 
ing universities of the Midwest— 
and frankly, we are scared to death 
of the University of California at 
Berkeley. Harvard remains smug 
and Yale aloof, but I can assure 
you that they are scared, too. 
This situation has all the mak- 
ings of the family quarrel I re- 
ferred to, and there has already 
been a great deal of fussing and 
feuding. I first became aware of 
the growing dimensions of the 
quarrel when the low birth rate of 
the thirties made it difficult to re- 
cruit students. It then was shame- 
lessly stated by recruiters for some 
private institutions that public uni- 
versities were socialistic in concept 
and Godless in instruction; that one 
could not get a decent education 
in a public university among the 
hordes of undergraduates; that so- 
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cial standing and job opportunity 
were conferred only by the private 
institutions. The same sort of thing 
was going on, though in a more 
subdued way, in the recruitment of 
the ever-scarce good faculty mem- 
ber. Department heads in private 
institutions muttered darkly about 
lovalty oaths, legislative meddling, 
heavy teaching loads, and lack of 
freedom for investigation. 

The case against the public uni- 
versitv, if one could call it that, 
probably reached its crescendo in 
the field of money-raising. Here, 
all the socialistic and Godless 
charges were repeated, but a lot of 
new twists were given to the argu- 
ments. It was claimed that public 
extravagant and 


education was 


wasteful and that the private insti- 
tution could do a better job at low- 


er cost. Corporations were told that 
they could expect competent re- 
search people only from the pri- 
vate universities. (That is, until the 
DuPont Company discovered that 
it had more scientists from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois than from any 
other university.) Finally, it was 
asserted that quantity and quality 
could not go together and that the 
public institution dealt in inferior 
mass production while the private 
university dealt only in superior 
students in small, well-conducted 
classes. 

I think it fair to say that the pri- 
vate institutions started the quar- 
rel, but I would be remiss if I let 
vou believe that our public sisters 
took all this lying down. They de- 
nied every allegation. They de- 
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fended themselves, but they did 
not rest their case with a defense; 
they moved on to the attack. They 
suggested, if they did not say right 
out, that the private institution was 
a relic of a bygone period before 
the public had assumed responsi- 
bilitv for education. They even im- 
plied that the private institution 
served no other purpose today be- 
yond giving the sons and daugh- 
ters of the rich a phony accent and 
the dubious privilege of sporting 
the old school tie. 


PRETTY ROUGH STUFF 


Now all of this is prettv rough 
stuff, but it still might have been 
ignored as one of those family 
brawls that pass, leaving the mem- 
bers more affectionate even than 
before. Anyway, there were stu- 
dents enough for all on the hori- 
zon. And as the economic situation 
improved, money 
come by. 


was easier to 
But—within the last sev- 
eral vears—a sharp, hard, and sin- 
gle issue has arisen which proves 
to be far more divisive than the 
wild, free-swinging fights of the 
past. 

The private universities now 
have had to raise their tuition un- 
til the cost differential between 
public and private is no longer 
nominal; it is substantial. More 
than that, the private institutions 
would like—indeed, will be forced 
—to raise their tuition charges even 
more within the next few years. 
Here is the rub. To put the prob- 
lem in the crassest terms possible 
—it is hard to market a product at 
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a fair price when down the street 
someone is giving it away. Surely 
it has been only natural that the 
presidents of private institutions, 
singly and collectively, should sug- 
gest to the heads of neighboring 
public universities that they raise 
their tuition rates, thereby reduc- 
ing this ruinous competition. The 
suggestions have been received by 
the public institutions without en- 
thusiasm; in fact, they thought it 
was a lousy idea and said so. 
Thev have their reasons and they 
can state them emphatically and 
persuasively: Free public educa- 
tion is a popular cause. Increasing 
tuition is not a way to win friends 
or influence voters. They could not 
get by with it in the legislature. 
Moreover, moneys received from 
increased tuition would only be 


subtracted from the general legis- 


lative appropriation, and _ public 
funds thus saved would be sy- 
phoned off into roads, public 
works, and other charges on the 
state’s resources. But perhaps the 
most profound reason—and one that 
I deeply respect—concerns the cen- 
tral philosophy of education. Brief- 
lv stated, learning is a gift which 
each state owes to all its sons and 
daughters. 


CALL IN COUNSELORS 


Here, then, we find the issue 
fairly joined, and on both financial 
and moral grounds. Now in fam- 
ilv quarrels, it is not uncommon to 
call in a minister, a marriage coun- 
selor, or occasionally even a judge, 
who tries to reconcile the opposing 
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views, usually seeking a_ higher 
ground from which a better per- 
spective can be obtained. These 
people are usually right, and oc- 
casionally soothing, but too often 
they ignore the point that the only 
way to live together is to find a 
wav to live together. 

If you are going to have a quar- 
rel in higher education, these wise 
counselors suggest, this is a poor 
time to have it. We live in a di- 
vided world, and higher education 
is probably the kev to the survival 
of Western civilization. The only 
thing that should concern us is ex- 
cellence in higher education. More 
than this, diversity, whether in ed- 
ucation or in anything else, is a 
long-established and valued Amer- 
ican principle. We do not want a 
monolithic system of higher educa- 
tion; we need precisely the kind of 
variety that public and private pro- 
vide. And, if there develops a lit- 
tle competition between them, this 
also follows an old and valued 
American principle. 

Now this is the stuff of which 
counseling is made, and I have lis- 
tened to and indulged in alot of 
it in my time. It is often true, it is 
edifving, and, if it is well done, 
everybody feels just dandy—for a 
little while. But hortatory admo- 
nitions are not solutions to real 
problems and may even keep us 
from facing the issues. There are 
real issues here, and there is no 
point in dodging them by making 
a high-sounding emotional appeal. 

Let us face these real issues. If 
each of us has a case let each state 
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his case. If it is believed that each 
of us is doing the same thing in the 
same way, then there is no such 
thing as a case for the private uni- 
versity, or a case for the public uni- 
versity. I am one who believes that 
each has a case. 


TO EACH HIS OWN CASE 


Why should not we in private 
education admit very frankly and 
without invidious comparison that 
we exist to train an_ intellectual 
elite who have already proved that 
they are worthy of a higher ed- 
ucation? Our private institutions 
should be highly selective at all 
levels of entrance, and, as a result, 
they will be and should remain 
comparatively small. Like most se- 
lective organizations our private in- 
stitutions will charge all the traf- 
fic will bear, but not more than the 
traffic will bear. I mean by this that 
the tuition charge will be high 
enough so that it will bear a sub- 
stantial part of the cost, or even 
more than that, of the education 
of the young person, but a number 
of scholarships will be provided for 
those who are aristocratic in brains 
but not in purse. 

We can make some other state- 
ments which I think are true. 
Classes will be smaller, and more 
attention will be paid to the indi- 
vidual. There will be more oppor- 
tunity for flexibility and experi- 
mentation in curriculum and teach- 
ing methodology. The private uni- 
versity does not have to be so im- 
mediately responsive to public 
needs, and it should and indeed 


must be prepared to experiment, 
to find new ways, and to provide 
a stimulating leadership for all 
higher education. It can make 
more mistakes than the public uni- 
versitv—and I ought to know. 

And, all right, let us throw in a 
little snob appeal. We do every 
place else in American life, and I 
do not know why educators have 
to hold up their hands in holy hor- 
ror at such a thought. The appeal 
is snobbism at its highest level: 
“You will be with an intellectual 
elite where the very best attention 
possible will be given to your edu- 
cation.” 

These are the rudiments of a 
case, I suggest, for private higher 
education. It is limited to those who 
have already proved themselves to 
be outstanding; it is small enough 
to be flexible and viable; and par- 
ticular care and attention will be 
lavished on those fortunate ones 
who belong to this intellectual 
elite. People of means can be asked 
to contribute to such an enterprise 
out of their desire to encourage the 
recognition and the progress of the 
uncommon man. 

The case for public higher edu- 
cation is the opposite of this in 
most ways. There is a great need 
for a regional institution of higher 
learning that is immediately re- 
sponsive to the needs of its own 
area because it is a creature and 
a creation of its public. Every 
young person in America is en- 
titled to the opportunity for an ed- 
ucation, and the public university 
symbolizes the kind of hope and 
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promise that America has always 
represented. Of course it will be 
larger—it has to be. Of course it 
will have a higher percentage who 
drop out because they are unequal 
to the opportunity. But the oppor- 
tunity must exist. The public uni- 
versity as it meets the needs, both 
individual and regional, of its area 
is the symbol and the actuality of 
the democracy that is America. 
Now I must speak of | this 
deeply troubling matter of tuition, 
and here I suggest the outlines of 
a solution which may be unsatis- 
factory to the public group; but let 
me have a try at it. All would 
that we must have more 
money for all higher education. You 
of the public institutions are no 
better off than we. Your legisla- 
tive appropriations have increased 
substantially in the last 10 years, 
but they have not ke spt pace with 
the inflation, and not one of you 
has a physical plant adequate, even 
in prospect, to meet the needs of 
1975. You need all the money you 
can get or are even likely to get, 
and you know it. Is there anything 
intrinsically wrong with your in- 
creasing your tuition well beyond 
the present levels though still well 
below the private-university tuition, 
as long as you do not exclude any- 
one in vour state from receiving the 
opportunity for an education. This 
means only that ask the 
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you 


young people of your state to con- 
tribute to their education what 
they can afford but no more than 
that. Then you could still say with 
all honesty that anyone in your 
state is entitled to an education and 
will receive it if he is concerned to 
have the opportunity. 

We of private education would 
enthusiastically join you in selling 
this idea to your legislators and to 
the people of your states. 

You might well ask at this point 
what difference would remain be- 
tween public and private educa- 
tion. A world of difference would 
still remain, for the principle of 
private education would be care- 
ful selection and the principle of 
public education would be a broad 
inclusion. But this proposal would 
be a way of assisting the private 
institutions in doing something 
they have to do and assisting your- 
selves in something that you also 
are going to have to do in some 
fashion at some point. 

I do not pretend that these sug- 
gestions are a final solution to our 
problem, but that they may have 
some value in providing guide- 
lines for men of good will who 
honestly wish to see an end to this 
divisiveness. We must help each 
other in the days to come in order 
to bring more support to both our 
houses, or surely a plague will fall 
on them. 


im Council for Financial Aid to Education reports 
that America’s colleges and universities will need at least 
$11.5 billion by 1967 in additional money for expansion. 
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Is It Parasitic, 
Monopolistic, 


and Dogmatic? 


Why Teachers 
Dislike Merit Rating 


C. CurrieN SMITH 


In Overview 


judging by the 
time and energy they expend on 
sometimes fallacious and often ex- 
traneous arguments, seem to be op- 
posed to merit rating. When asked 
to give their reasons they will gen- 
erally give one of three: (1) a 
teacher's worth is impossible to 
measure; (2) merit rating is noth- 
ing but a fiscal device; (3) the 
principle of merit is sound but it 
won't work. 

None of these reasons really gets 
to the heart of the matter. It be- 
comes necessary to take a much 
broader view. True, merit rating 
can be shown to be accompanied 
by inconsistencies, contradictions, 
and insults to human dignity and 
intelligence. A good hard look at 
merit rating from a _ needed 
scientific-democratic point of view 
will reveal it to be: (1) untenable 
intellectually; (2)  disintegrative 


psychologically; (3) punitive phil- 
osophically; (4) destitute economi- 
cally; and (5) oppressive politi- 
cally. 

Merit rating is intellectually un- 
tenable because it is irrational. 
Fraught with contradictions, it is 
oblivious to the negative results of 
its original hypothesis. It is defend- 
ed on the grounds that it “rewards” 
merit, but it is administered in a 
manner that violates the premise. 
It is defended on the grounds that 
it attracts and holds able teachers, 
though evidence indicates that the 
ablest and most socially knowledge- 
able teachers look on it with shame 
and disgust. It is defended on the 
grounds that it provides higher av- 
erage salaries for teachers, but evi- 
dence shows that this is not so. It 
is defended as if with the voice of 
the teachers, while the voice is ac- 
tually that of the administrator. It 
is defended as if with the voice 
of science and democracy, but is 
administered by the hand of the 
authoritarian. 

Merit rating is disintegrative 
psychologically partly because it is 
competitive in a situation that calls 
for cooperation. People do not like 
to be singled out for special con- 
sideration among their close col- 
leagues—favorably or unfavorably. 
Merit rating is disintegrative psv- 
chologically also because it imposes 
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a threat. It is disintegrative psy- 
chologically in its assumption that 
money not only is a desirable and 
effective incentive but that merit 
payments are “rewards” for “out- 
standing” service. Teachers’ salar- 
ies are not “rewards.” They are the 
subsistence which makes it possible 
for the teacher to devote his time 
to his calling. 


PUNITIVE PHILOSOPHICALLY 


Merit rating is punitive philo- 
sophically not only because it is so 
constituted as to penalize a major- 
itv while “rewarding” a minority, 
but also because it is retributional. 
“Why should I bat my brains out 
to get the same salary as the joker 
next to me who doe&n't give a 
damn!” These are the words of a 
young teacher who has not been 
initiated into the mysteries of 
merit rating. He is working within 
a 10-month automatic salary sched- 
ule with a _ substantial base, 
achieved by a strong state teach- 
ers’ association through a_ long 
series of battles. It has not oc- 
curred to him that there are var- 
ious degrees and interpretations of 
“giving a damn” and that even his 
degree may not come within 
the lowliest of the percentages 
whence comes the judgment dav. 
But this is not the worst part. The 
crucial question is: Will merit rat- 
ing rehabilitate that joker and 
cause him to render a more whole- 
some service to the society which 
intends, in any case, to continue 
his employment? 

Common sense dictates that em- 
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ployes who are not capable of per- 
forming their duties at a level of 
efficiency commensurate with the 
minimum that can be obtained 
under existing conditions of supply 
and demand should be directed 
into other lines of endeavor. In 
other words, the only solution to 
incompetence is dismissal. But this 
calls for courage and determination, 
plus valid and reliable decisions 
on the part of the administrator. 
Where there is doubt, hesitation 
to dismiss is excusable, but the 
practice of withholding increments 
in such cases can hardly be ex- 
pected to correct the situation. 
Any employe worth keeping is 
worth encouraging. The kind of 
leadership that achieves whole- 
some followership does not need a 
switch. 


DESTITUTE ECONOMICALLY 


Merit rating is destitute econom- 
ically. It has the characteristics of 
a parasite. It is rarely autogenetic. 
It depends on the prior existence 
of a substantial salary base for all, 
plus automatic increments. Re- 
move this base and the parasite 
must also die. Allow the parasite 
to flourish and it will kill the base 
and destroy itself. Merit rating can- 
not be equally available to all. 
There must be percentages, and the 
percentages must draw their pre- 
miums from the resources of the 
body. Wherever there is cream 
there must have been milk. Take 
out the cream and what is left is 
weak and without nourishment. 


Stop the milk supply and there 
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will be no more cream. Merit rat- 
ing does not create cream, it sim- 
ply separates it and, invariably, 
distributes the “plunder” to the 


“victorious party.” 


OPPRESSIVE POLITICALLY 

Merit rating is oppressive politi- 
cally, largely because the people 
who are directly affected by it are 
not the ones who originate it, put 
it into operation, and administer it. 
Inexperienced teachers—influenced 
by naive or incompetent adminis- 
trators—may sometimes vote for a 
merit rating schedule and thus be- 
come a party to its inauguration. 
But merit rating cannot prevail for 
long in a democratic-scientific at- 
It is usually imposed 
from above and is rarely thorough- 
lv understood by the majority of 
the staff prior to its adoption. 

Merit rating is oppressive polit- 
ically because it is arbitrary. It is 
based on subjective, unreliable— 
and consequently unpredictable— 
judgments. Salary scales based on 
objective considerations—such as 
professional degrees and years of 
experience—do not satisfy the cri- 
terions for merit rating. Standards 
for certification must be established 
at a level that will permit an ade- 
quate supply of qualified workers. 
If there is no mystery, prospective 
employes can assay their chances 
against objective criterions. If the 
standards are too high, and prior 
notice is available, prospective em- 
ployes can look elsewhere. It is 
only after employes are captive 
that merit rating can work, and 


mosphere. 


then only for the time that tyranny 
is practically inescapable. 

Merit rating is oppressive poli- 
tically because it is administratively 
irresponsible. If it is truly merit 
rating, it cannot be administered 
responsibly because there is no ob- 
jective base to serve as a point of 
reference. If there are no percen- 
tages and the standards are clear, 
objective, and reasonable, anyone 
who qualifies for certification can 
qualify for merit. Since teaching 
effectiveness cannot be measured 
reasonably, and since, at any rate, 
no sound basis for salary determi- 
nation would be supplied by the 
measurement, the only defense for 
withholding the merit reward is 
the arithmetic of percentages. 
“You have merit, of course, but 
only a certain percentage can be 
It is out of my hands. Per- 
haps later your turn will come.’ 
Obviously, the turn never comes 
for more than the percentages al- 
low. 

Irresponsibility reaches the sat- 
uration point when the administra- 
tion adopts the “democratic” pro- 
cedure of working with a commit- 
tee. The committee may be com- 
posed entirely of administrative 
personnel—including some depart- 
ment heads—but it may also in- 
clude one or two classroom teach- 
ers considered “meritorious” for 
one reason or another. The com- 
mittee advises and recommends but 
has no authority for final decisions, 
which properly are an obligation 
of the chief administrative offi- 
cial. No committee member _ is 


chosen. 
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likely to provide more than a vague 
report of what happened in “ex- 
ecutive” sessions, the attitude 
seeming to be “see the boss.” When 
the “boss” is approached and the 
“percentage” brush-off is not suc- 
cessful, the answer is apt to be 
“You have merit, of course, but the 
committee did not include you 
among its majority selection.” 


MERIT SALARY PAYMENTS 


A merit salary schedule cannot 
be classified as truly merit rating 
when it is administered objectively 
by an administration which con- 
forms to scientific-democratic prin- 
ciples. It goes without saying that 
such an administration is a cap- 
tive of conditions beyond its im- 
mediate control. When “promotion- 
al increments” are assigned honest- 
ly, fairly, and objectively on the 
basis of educational qualification, 
experience, and job classifications, 
classroom teachers can accept their 
fates with equanimity. There is no 
mystery, no secrecy, and no threat 
to personal dignity. The entire 
staff can proceed confidently to- 
ward the ultimate alleviation of 
whatever injustices exist. Such op- 
portunity does not exist under the 
despotic atmosphere of merit rat- 
ing. 

It has been the purpose here to 
try to look beneath the surface of 
what is generally known as “merit 
rating” with a view to discovering 
the factors inherent in the practice 
which causes it to exercise a demor- 
alizing influence on the group. An 
attempt has been made to estab- 
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lish the point that ,the morale- 
shattering component of merit rat- 
ing is not an inherent quality of 
merit salary payments. Merit sal- 
ary payments and merit rating are, 
more often than not, associated 
with each other, but merit salary 
payments can be thought of more 
properly as a symptom of a disease 
rather than the disease itself. 

Merit rating is best described as 
a point of view or as a pattern of 
thinking. It is authoritarian rather 
than scientific. It is retributional 
rather than operational. It is whim- 
sical rather than systematic. It is 
irrational rather than rational. It 
is contemptuous of the rights and 
needs of employes, is parasitic, 
monopolistic, individualistic, 
dogmatic. 

Practically without exception, re- 
sponsibility for the existence of 
merit rating rests on the chief ad- 
ministrative official rather than on 
the teachers, school board, or citi- 
zens at large. It rests on adminis- 
trators not because they originate 
or favor it, but because they do 
not provide leadership that would 
prevent the introduction of prac- 
tices detrimental to wholesome 
group morale. If administration has 
a function, a part of that function 
is to create conditions conducive to 
good group morale and to correct 
conditions obviously detrimental to 
efficient democratic operation. It 
is only on this basis that a 
scientific-democratic official can 
keep his own selfrespect, without 
which he can hardly hope to earn 
the respect of others. ° 
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A Program for Character Building 


Our Most Dangerous Neglect 


Joun E. GrRINNELL 
In Phi Delta Kappan 


TTACKS on the wildness or 
irresponsibility of youth are always 
fashionable. And there seems al- 
ways to be a tendency among 
adults to blame somebody else for 
not cultivating in children—before 
they get in trouble—the sense of 
values and civilized behavior so 
urgently needed. Too many par- 
ents do not know what values they 
themselves respect. The churches 
have—at best—a limited influence. 
Social workers say that the teach- 
ing of ethical values is not their 
work. The teachers say they are 
already overburdened. What can 
we do? 

First of all, we must accept, as 
tribal elders once did, responsibil- 
itv for the total rearing of youth 
and become involved in a great 
and continuous effort. We must 
realize that a really effective pro- 
gram will entail school, home, com- 
munity, and government working 
together with the understanding 
that no one of these alone can pro- 
duce the wise and good citizens 
and parents our civilization needs. 

The schools can take the leader- 
ship in an active program, employ- 
ing among others the following 
means: 

1. Sports—All children should 
be swept into school and commu- 
nity sports appropriate to their age, 
sex, and strength. No one able to 
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participate should be left out, and 
all should learn several sports and 
physical skills. Emphasis should be 
placed on good sportsmanship, fair 
play, and doing one’s best, win or 
lose. 

2. Hobbies.—The intense _inter- 
est generated by hobbies should be 
nurtured as zealously in school and 
community as any training of the 
mind. Children with real hobbies 
are usually too busy to hang around 
where mischief is brewed. Atten- 
tion to detail, resourcefulness, 
sharing, and respect for the genu- 
ine are all character qualities that 
grow out of hobbies. 

3. Art and Music.—The appre- 
ciation and production of art and 
music should begin in the grades 
and be promoted by home and 
community throughout the vears of 
growing up. Character education 
here depends on value judgments 
in recognizing excellence of tech- 
nique, sincerity, and imaginative 
power in the arts (music, movies, 
painting, architecture, etc.) and in 
distinguishing between the real and 
the artificial in other types of hu- 
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man behavior. The improvement 
of taste, on a large scale or a small 
one, is not and never can be the 
expected result of blind chance. 
Teachers and sponsors in school 
and community must, therefore, be 
persons with superior training and 
with demonstrated critical judg- 
ment. 


SELFGOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 


4. Selfgovernment.—No activity 
of the schools or community has 
been of more value in the develop- 
ment of character traits that point 
away from delinquency and toward 
good citizenship than youth partic- 
ipation in selfgovernment enter- 
prises in all forms. Youth learn 
through such activities that people 
must work together rather than at 
cross purposes. They come to ap- 
preciate the need for thorough 
study of problems and issues in 
their environment. They learn the 
arts of compromise and the extent 
to which any organized group de- 
pends on the responsibility of its 
members. 

Practice teaches them to be sin- 
cere and honest in their dealings 
with the group. The opinions of 
their peers provide rewards for 
those who prove dependable, fair, 
and modest, as well as penalties 
for those who are unwilling to sub- 
ordinate selfish ends to the com- 
mon good. The urgency of com- 
bining school and community ef- 
forts in such activities needs to be 
emphasized. 

5. Character Clubs.—Other im- 
portant activities for giving youth 
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experiences that should result in 
further rounding and firming of 
character are the youth clubs such 
as Hi-Y, Boy and Girl Scouts, youth 
auxiliaries of some of the more 
idealistic lodges, and church affili- 
ated youth groups. Their effective- 
ness depends on the character and 
training of the sponsor and the 
quality of youth leadership. Again, 
there should be more open and 
constant collaboration between 
teachers and townspeople in fash- 
ioning and carrying out action pro- 
grams in these clubs. 

6. Community Improvement 
Clubs.—Clubs for the improve- 
ment of school and community, 
whatever they are called, provide 
excellent means for building char- 
acter in youth as well as for fo- 
cusing community attention on 
needed programs and facilities and 
in locating and combating neigh- 
borhood influences for delinquency 
and crime. Participation of youth 
in launching and supervising var- 
ious projects for supplying whole- 
some recreation in the community 
can be expected to result in better 
communities and more purposeful 
youth. The trouble is that few 
communities have tried this on a 
really significant scale. The suc- 
cess of these and other projects 
such as teen canteens and Little 
League baseball should suggest the 
wisdom of more widely based pro- 
grams. 

7. Involvement with Nature.— 
Outdoor education is being increas- 
ingly recognized as important in 
orienting the growing child to the 
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earth on which he lives and in giv- 
ing him reverence for all living 
things. Urban life, in particular, 
tends to cause youth to have ex- 
aggerated opinions of man’s power 
and importance. Even more peril- 
ous to his wholesome development, 
he loses touch with the subtle 
beauties of earth and sky and feels 
no chastening wonder at the order 
and complexity of nature. 

Indeed a youth’s preoccupation 
with automobiles, juke boxes, TV, 
and drive-ins leaves little opportu- 
nity for feeling much respect for 
or interest in the earth about him. 
We need a resurgence of outdoor 
activitv. Young people can thereby 
learn not only the beauties of their 
country, but selfreliance and_re- 
sponsibility. 

8. A Social Program.—Last, but 
certainly not least, of the means of 
character development in youth 
concerns the social life. Here, if 
anywhere, we have gone astray. In 
our schools and in our communi- 
ties we have left to youth itself, 
even at junior-high-school age, 
most of the direction or lack of di- 
rection of social life. Is it any won- 
der that “going steady” now in- 
fects many children in early high- 
school years and results in mar- 
riage before either partner is in 
any sense prepared for it? Is it any 
wonder that already highly social 
youth dominate the social life of 
the school and equally gifted but 
normally shy teen-agers are allowed 
to become socially inadequate if 
not actually antisocial? 

In the classroom we work hard 


to help the child who is weak in 
mathematics to gain some of the 
skills the other children have. In 
the social realm what do we do? 
For the most part, we bury our 
heads in the sand. Around us we 
see social rebels, ruinous marriages, 
school failures, heartbreak. The 
whole matrix of society can crum- 
ble if we don’t recognize and plan 
constructively in school and town 
for the proper social education of 
our youth. 


IMPORTANT PART 


It is later than we think. Even 
the intellectual life is not so im- 
portant in the forming of charac- 
ter and the finding of happiness as 
is the steady, temperate, social de- 
velopment of the young. The an- 
swer must surely be a carefully 


planned and supervised social pro- 
gram for adolescents under compe- 
tent adult advisement and includ- 
ing a large measure of youth par- 
ticipation in planning and imple- 
mentation. 

If teachers now in training or in 
service will commit themselves 
wholeheartedly to such a compre- 
hensive program of character edu- 
cation for youth as the one I have 
outlined, they will feel themselves 
to be vital parts of the finest ad- 
venture the teaching profession has 
ever known. They will be glad to 
be alive in such an age and will be 
proud to be designers and builders 
of a bright new world. No other 
direction, no other course in educa- 
tion is half so important or so 
fraught with exciting possibilities. © 
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Are We in a Trap? 


The Triumph of “Achievement” 


over Inquiry in Education 


Hersert A. THELEN 


In The Elementary School Journal 


teachers, parents, 
professors, or practice teachers who 
try to improve instruction in the 
classroom soon find themselves in 
a trap. It is a fascinating trap built 
by people who know better. The 
fact that they built the trap very 
much against their will does not 
make the trap any less a trap. But 
it does show that one can get swept 
along by forces at work in the larg- 
er society. 

In big, broad terms, the trap is 
the conflict between the Organi- 
zation Man, who continually seeks 
to reassure himself of his place in 
society, and the Inquiring Man, 
who seeks to better himself and his 
society. In narrower terms, the con- 
flict is between the way we try to 
teach children and the way we 
measure what they have learned. 
In middle-sized terms, the conflict 
is between education and achieve- 
ment as school goals. 

In reporting on the conflicts and 
contradictions that make up this 
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trap, I am using testimony which 
comes mostly from thoughtful 
teachers who think wistfully about 
the possibility of improving their 
own courses. They are tired of just 
covering the ground, by which they 
mean exposing the pupil to a pre- 
scribed body of already organized 
ideas. They would like to get some 
inquiry going. They would like to 
see pupils study because there is 
something important to learn, 
something important to the pupils. 
that is. 

As these teachers see it, the 
chief obstacle to making this shift 
is the way achievement is now de- 
fined by the public and measured 
by tests. The teachers perceive that 
their pupils are realistic enough to 
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know that their job is to pass tests; 
this is what academic aspirations 
means; this is what achievement 
means to pupils and to the public. 

Of course, some of these teach- 
ers say, “We don’t mark exclusive- 
ly on tests. We take other things 
into But these “other 
things” are subjective and uncon- 
fidently known. At best, they 
merely blur the harsh outline of 
test results. 


account. 


TWO SETS OF VALUES 


And here we can point to the 
heart of the conflict. Teachers try 
to set up learning experiences 
based on one set of views while 
they measure achievement based 
on a different set of views. Do we 
have to be content with this kind 
of evaluation? 


The answer is no, and many 
testmakers would be the first to 
agree. Their responsibility for the 
present state of affairs is no more 
and no less than the responsibility 
of atomic physicists for Hiroshima. 
The bomb was dropped because of 


a complex alignment of social 
forces. The triumph of “achieve- 
ment” over education is a sign of 
the times rather than the intention 
of educational evaluators. More- 
over, like atomic energy, evalua- 
tion is taking an increasingly im- 
portant place in our lives. 

But the proper use of evaluation 
will not come about through the 
singlehanded efforts of evaluators, 
teachers, or any other one group. 
Evaluation will contribute to edu- 
cation rather than to narrow goals 
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in achievement only after wide- 
spread effort by many groups. As 
far as each school is concerned, the 
problem involves the attitudes, ex- 
pectations, and goals of the entire 
community. 


RETURN TO GOALS 


How can we return to the goal 
of education? First, we could try 
to measure the pupil’s growth as 
a whole, unique person, with his 
own goals, his own way of viewing 
people and the world. Individuals 
differ in their way of life. By way 
of life 1 mean the pattern of atti- 
tudes, abilities, and habits by 
which an individual lives and de- 
velops his strengths. If we could 
determine each child’s general pat- 
tern, we could follow him as a 
whole person and help him make 
choices appropriate to the effective 
development of his way of life. We 
could be concerned with how he is 
organizing subject matter in his 
subjective world and the relation- 
ship between this world and his be- 
havior in all situations. 

But such evaluations can be 
achieved only if we start with 
children. We will not succeed if 
we start by asking: What does 
chemistry teach? What does history 
teach? We shall have to ask: How 
is the pupil assimilating the disci- 
pline of chemistry? Of history?- 
How well is he mastering the meth- 
od of the chemist? Of the historian? 
What do his learnings in chemistry 
and history mean for his way of 
life? This last question is the prop- 
er concern of the teacher, and it is 
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ACHIEVEMENT AND 


a very different concern from the 
one that now motivates schools and 
communities. 

My second suggestion recognizes 
that it is the purpose of education 
not only to develop individual 
powers but also to prepare effec- 
tive citizens. Our schools have the 
responsibility of helping children 
live as selfrealizing people, not in 
a vacuum or a hermitage but in a 
complex society. In short, we rec- 
ognize that children are going to 
have to take roles in a real world. 
They are going to manage others; 
interpret the world around them; 
make discoveries; create social, po- 


litical, and economic alternatives; 


ferret out facts; and persuade, pro- 
mote, criticize, analyze, guide, con- 
sole, and teach. 

Education is at least partly an 


inquiry into the kinds of roles boys 
and girls may be fitted for. We 
must not seal off pathways before 
children’s tendencies thor- 
oughly demonstrated, and we 
must always allow for unexpected 
changes in tendencies. But we can 
ask, as the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blanks ask in regard to oc- 
cupations: What kinds of roles are 
children developing potential for? 
And we could keep records through 
the school years of profiles that 
show the child’s aptitudes and 


readiness for certain roles. 
CAN WE ESCAPE? 


Can we escape from the kind of 
trap I have described? I have some 
recommendations to make. 

The first thing we must do is to 
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free the schools from the pressures 
that keep them from their proper 
job of educating boys and girls. We 
must reduce the pressures, so fash- 
ionable at present, for achieve- 
ment, for covering ground, for mass 
production of pseudo-experts. 

Let the schools concentrate on 
doing something for our children. 
Let the others—college faculties 
and employers—worry about what 
thev are going to do about our 
pupils after the schools have done 
all they can. In other words, let’s 
stick to our proper job of saying 
what has happened to our pupils 
and what goals they are moving 
toward. Let each college decide 
whether the student is ready to em- 
bark on its study program. Let the 
industrialists decide whether they 
want to hire him. Let the parents 
decide whether they are satisfied 
with him. These are their decisions, 
not ours. 

Many of us in the schools know 
that our marks have always been 
monstrous. They try to signify two 
things that cannot be measured to- 
gether. They try to measure the 
pupil’s standing, judged against 
standards we have assumed (often 
erroneously) the higher school or 
college desired. 

Marks also try to measure what 
the child has done compared with 
what he might be capable of do- 
ing. The criterions for measuring 
the pupil’s standing must be the 
same for all pupils. Yet the criter- 
ions for measuring capability or 
growth of powers must differ from 
one pupil to the next. 
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The confusion over marks is a 
svmptom of the larger confusion 
over the mission of the school. Let 
us commit ourselves to the educa- 
tional job defined earlier, and let 
us find appropriate means for de- 
scribing the results. 

My second recommendation has 
to do with both the means and the 
measurement of education. Let us 
confront the pupil with the events, 
the ideas, the attitudes, and the 
practices that he must cope with. 
Let us help him cope with them, 
and from time to time let us as- 
sess his growth in the ability to 
cope. 

In teaching let us use situations 
that are vital and lifelike, though 
not necessarily a slice of natural 
life. The situations we provide 
should have the validity of signi- 
ficant human activity. They should 
the essentially dramatic 
quality of purposeful human en- 
deavor. In testing, perhaps the 
simplest way of stating the recom- 
mendation is to say that more 
complete situations should be used. 

I would like to see us experiment 
with sound movies. The pupil 
views a situation on the screen, 
tells what he would do in the situa- 
tion, and justifies his response. I 
would like to see us make much 
more use of role-playing. Certain- 
lv one of the major goals of the 
disciplines of history, anthropology, 
and psychology is to develop the 
individual's ability to put himself 
in the place of people who lived 
at other times and other places. In 
role-playing, we can watch the 
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pupil as he tries to feel and under- 
stand situations from another's 
point of view. As we watch, we 
should be as interested in the 
child’s actions and expressions as 
in his words. I would like to see 
these techniques used in our assess- 
ment of the pupil’s powers as mani- 
fested in performance, not in puz- 
zles. 

I do not see any reason why we 
cannot use situations in the com- 
munity to probe development. We 
have had a lot of talk about de- 
mocracy. All right, let the pupil see 
a club or a board of directors in 
action. Let him come back and tell 
us about it. Let’s note what he ob- 
serves, what he responds to, what 
is important to him. Isn't this the 
sort of information we need to plan 
further activities and to assess edu- 
cational growth? 

I would like to get at the ideas 
to which the pupil is committed. 
What ideas are important to him? 
What causes is he nurturing? Is he 
developing any life goals? Any 
compelling purposes? Are his intel- 
lectual interests expanding? 

To discover answers to these 
questions, we must occasionally 
give the pupil opportunities for 
free choice. In planning his work 
we can offer him six or eight kinds 
of activities from which to choose. 
Which does he select? Why? 

I maintain that this is relevant 
and interpretable information and 
that it has the feel of life. But let’s 
let him choose among activities, 
not just among phrases written on 
a piece of paper. e 
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A Problem for Society 


The Married Student on the Campus 


Kate HevNeER MUELLER 


In College and University 


1950’s have seen thous- 
ands of young couples trundling 
their groceries and their babies 
along the winding college paths. 
Eleven state universities with a 
total of 160,000 students had 21 
percent married in 1955, and ex- 
pect up to 25 percent in 1965. Any 
coeducational campus of 10 to 12 
thousand students now boasts 
some special housing units with 
perhaps a thousand graduate and 
a thousand undergraduate married 
students, and more than a thous- 
and children. 

It was—at the beginning—high 
patriotism in the face of our vet- 
erans’ needs that eased the univer- 
sities into their married housing 
ventures. Before they knew it, 
thev were knee deep in garbage 
pick-ups, laundromats, and babies. 
Whether we house them because 
we have them or we have them 
because we house them, it is at 
least safe to say that the pattern of 
student marriages is being con- 
firmed by university building pro- 
grams. 

Campus marriage is a subject 
which can touch off any number 
of arguments pro and con. Surely 
there is much that is feasible and 
promising about it. But few can 
deny that these youthful marriages 
—before formal education is com- 
pleted—pose several kinds of prob- 
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lems: for the young people them- 
selves, for the colleges they attend, 
and for society as a whole. Cer- 
tainly housing may be the most 
simple of these. 

When the building programs be- 
ing undertaken by our educational 
institutions are completed, new 
problems for the campus begin to 
clamor for attention. The first is 
counseling. Any university enjoys 
high prestige as a marriage market 
and the attractive inexpensive 
housing can raise a simmering ro- 
mance to the boiling point. But is 
it realistic to assume that good 
study habits and happy family life 
for two (or three or four) grow 
automatically out of the marriage 
vows? And can the university coun- 
seling centers be expanded to pro- 
vide the expert help really ade- 
quate for all these students? 

The married student has prob- 
lems. They are personal, emotional, 
and financial. They include the 
need for prenatal and obstetrical 
care, cooperative nurseries, more 
and different recreational activi- 
ties scheduled at times, places, and 
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prices convenient for both parents 
and children. Without all of these, 
either his health or his classwork, 
or his personal development—or all 
three—will suffer. 

If the college accepts, indeed 
encourages the marriage with its 
new housing units, must it not also 
accept all other perquisites of mar- 
ried life, the wife and children, the 
added _ expenses, responsibilities, 
and stresses? Can it afford to neg- 
lect these needs and allow the in- 
evitable attrition and waste to take 
their toll of our talented youth? Or 
must higher education assume the 
responsibility for success in mar- 
riage as well as for the intellectual 
and cultural maturity of its stu- 
dents. 

As we consider these problems 
let us not overlook the greater con- 
cerns of society itself. Our society 
must somehow attract to the cam- 
pus not a half or a fourth but all 
the talented young men and wo- 
men of our nation, and they must 
keep these youth on the campus 
not one or two years, but four, six, 
sometimes eight years. Why mini- 
mize our present emergency? A 
thousand times we have been told 
that the graduate schools are not 
holding their own in the present 
wave of student enrolments. We 
need scientists, teachers, and so- 
cial planners. The world also needs 
artists, composers, poets, architects, 
and statesmen, executives, lawyers, 
publishers, critics. Higher educa- 
tion is much concerned with those 
cohorts of able and talented young 
men who will not exchange the 
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immediate satisfactory family life 
offered in business or industry for 
the three or four vears of poverty 
in the graduate schools. 

Colleges are also concerned for 
their wives and sweethearts, for 
they are well aware that the typi- 
cal married woman on the campus 
is not a promising full-time student 
partner of a campus marriage. The 
typical married “coed” is an older 
woman, a faculty wife taking mod- 
ern art, an erstwhile housewife 
pinched by high living costs and 
standards into preparation for earn- 
ing, or an opportunist from the col- 
lege hinterland, a commuting 
teacher, nurse, or accountant on the 
last lap of the required degree. 
Campus marriage is the most crit- 
ical hazard for those able young 
women who have been named the 
best untapped source of the high- 
ly skilled manpower needed in our 
country today. 


ALTERNATIVES 


What are the alternatives to our 
present frustrations? Shall we hope 
for some major economic disaster 
which would dislodge our society’s 
present enthusiasm for the early 
marriage? Can we reconcile our- 
selves to fewer leaders from dis- 
ciplines whose training carries 
them beyond the marriageable 


years? Do we face a generation of 
intellectual celibates or of pro- 
fessionals too early spent of intel- 
lectual vitality because of their un- 
relenting family and financial prob- 
lems? Could we institute an intel- 
lectual pay-as-you-go plan 
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would the future earnings justify 
a Ph.D. with a $10,000 mortgage 
attached? Would the man on the 
street, the ultimate taxpayer, be 
willing to subsidize the married life 
of his society's future scholars 
through their graduate years? 

Can social engineering manipu- 
late our social attitudes toward 
early marriages but delay parent- 
hood, enabling both parents to 
complete their education in cam- 
pus community centers much like 
our present residence halls? Soci- 
ologists have even speculated on 
the encouragement of very early 
marriages in our public high schools 
with simple manual labor for self- 
support and a college entrance age 
of 25 to 26 with a process of ad- 
mission so highly selective as to 
justify the community nurseries 
and other facilities for the children 
at public expense. 

Could we reverse our present 
age differentials in married couples 
(the men three or four vears old- 
er) and let the parents take first 
thought for the education of their 
female children? Then this woman 
college graduate, equipped for 
substantial earning, can look 
around for a husband three or four 
years younger, earn his way 
through college, and have their 
children after his salary joins hers 
in a family budget. She would thus 
enjoy a good professional income 
and a longer wedded life, saving 
herself that last five years of 
widowhood which is her lot under 
the present mores. 

Is it feasible to expect that the 
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early-married students might live 
for their first two college years at 
home with their parents, attending 
a community or junior college, or 
university extension division, with 
their fathers- and mothers-in-law 
providing some of the baby sitting 
and counseling required for good 
family adjustment? Why is it, asks 
the college president, that the stay- 
at-home college education and the 
built-in parents-in-law seem so ut- 
terly appropriate for your child but 
never for mine? 

Much more likely it is to expect 
that the irresistible force of the 
growing number of married stu- 
dents will eventually wear away 
that immovable object: finances. 
The universities cannot hope to at- 
tract and keep enough talented 
young men and women to meet so- 
ciety’s needs if we deny them the 
personal and financial help which 
will make their marriages success- 
ful. This fact is no longer debat- 
able. At present the little help 
which is given is charged to the 
student through the fees that he 
pays, in other words, to himself, 
or his parents, or his wife, who 
must earn his way through college. 
Whether more help will be avail- 
able, and whether it will be 
charged to the ultimate taxpaver 
through educational appropriations, 
or to the philanthropist in generous 
endowments and subsidies, these 
are the only debatable questions, 
questions to be decided perhaps at 
the highest administrative levels, 
perhaps by the simple citizen in 
the voting booths. ° 
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We Are Not All Perfect 


They “Never Would Be Missed!’ 


Rosert M. LicHTFoor, Jr. 


In The Journal of Higher Education 


“As some day it may happen that 
a victim must be found, 
I've got a little list-I've got a 
little list 
Of society offenders who might 
well be under ground 
And who never would be 
missed—who never would 
be missed!” 


a IR William Gilbert wrote it 
three-quarters of a century ago. I, 
too, as a practicing librarian “have 
a little list’—in fact a fairly big 
list—of annoying people—faculty 
members—who, often with the best 
intentions, contrive all too frequent- 
ly to make life miserable for those 
who try to run academic libraries 
with some measure of efficiency. 

I shall name here a few from my 
list “who never would be missed.” 
It will give me an opportunity to 
let off steam, and—who knows?—it 
may even result here and there in 
an occasional reformation. 

There are the faculty members 
who order books without giving 
the correct titles and names of au- 
thors. Once I had a request (at 
another school let me hasten to add 
before I get drummed out of Brad- 
ley) for “The Man Nobody 
Knows,” by Lewis Carroll, which 
turned out to be Man the Un- 
known, by Alexis Carrell. 


Robert M. Lightfoot, Jr., is Direc- 
tor of the Library at Bradley Uni- 
versity, Peoria, Illinois. Reported 
from The Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, XXXI (February 1960), 


I also must place on the list 
those faculty members who do not 
ask that books be put on reserve 
for them until after telling their 
classes that the books are on re- 
serve. Invariably when this hap- 
pens, the teacher can’t understand 
why we let his books go out on a 
long-term loan to the first member 
of his class who requested them. 
And I wish to complain about fac- 
ulty members who set up their 
own “branch libraries.” Occasion- 
ally I ask a faculty member to re- 
turn a book he has had far too 
long, and am greeted with the 
news that he can’t because he 
loaned it to a friend. When I ask 
why the friend didn’t sign up for 
it, I am reminded that the friend 
is subject to our three-week-loan 
rule, from which the faculty is ex- 
cused, and the faculty member 
was only doing him a favor. If I 
pursue the matter further (which 
I am usually stuffy enough to do), 
the suggestion may be made that 
I communicate with the friend 
(who generally seems to have gone 
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to Alaska or Texas or some such 
place by that time) and try to get 
it back. Being somewhat accus- 
tomed by now to intimations that 
I am a “square,” it doesn’t bother 
me too much to push still further, 
and ordinarily I either get the book 
eventually or collect for it from the 
teacher. 

I certainly must add to my list 
the nonsigning borrowers. This 
category is not really made up pre- 
dominately of faculty members—so 
far as I know. Ours is an open- 
shelf system, and I am afraid we 
shall have to deal with this type 
of “borrowing” for a long time. 

And I must list the faculty wives 
who want to borrow all the new 
magazines as soon as they arrive— 
and then don't want to return 
them. Some teachers, of course, 
have this bad habit, too, but some- 
how wives are the worst offenaers. 
I once knew a librarian in a very 
small college who almost lost his 
job when he protested because the 
president's wife went through the 
library mail before it reached the 
library, and helped herself to what- 
ever appealed to her. She always 
sent it in eventually—well, nearly 
always—and seemed to believe that 
was all that was necessary, making 
it quite clear that she considered 
the librarian presumptuous when 
he politely suggested that he should 
receive the mail first. 

I must place on my list of those 

“who never would be missed” those 
faculty members who insist on tell- 
ing us how the books in their fields 
should be catalogued. Sometimes 
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an instructor gets a bit violent over 
the fact that all the books by the 
same author are not kept in one 
place. In some cases, this presents 
no problem; but what does the 
poor, harried librarian do when the 
author in question writes on a wide 
variety of subjects. Does he assert 
his prerogative, yield to pressure 
(thereby assuring the library of 
future difficulties), or resort to 
sweet (and time-consuming) rea- 
son and diplomacy? I have tried 
all three methods, and can't en- 
dorse any particular one of them. 

For dealing with those faculty 
members—also on my _ list—who 
think the library is always wrong 
when it differs in its practices 
from the libraries of their under- 
graduate days, I have a method. I 
still flinch and brace myself when 
an instructor comes to me with that 
certain look in his eye and starts 
off by saving, “Now when I was at 
Pasquotank Normal . . .” However, 
I now usually counter by remark- 
ing, “But, on the other hand, when 
I was at Svracuse . . .,” and then go 
on to say whatever I want to. 
Sometimes it works. 


OTHERS ON THE LIST 


I have on my list some depart- 
ment heads who have the responsi- 
bility for ordering books. We re- 
port to the department heads sev- 
eral times during the year exactly 
how their department accounts 
stand. But there are always a few 
who suddenly realize the night be- 
fore the deadline for ordering that 
they still have money to spend, 
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whereupon they frantically order 
the first books that occur to them, 
which may or may not eventually 
be of any value to their depart- 
ments. And there also are those de- 
partment heads who complain 
that books were purchased in their 
fields without their being consulted 
but who do not check—before they 
complain—to find out whether the 
books were gifts or were bought by 
another department, or were pur- 
chased from the general fund. 
Sometimes it happens this way: 
The same book has been consid- 
ered for purchase by several de- 
partments. Perhaps Dr. Snodgrass 
of the blacksmithing department 
gives solemn consideration to pur- 
chasing a book entitled The Role 
of the Blacksmith in Ancient 


Phrygia and so does Dr. Zickafoose 


of the archeology department. 
Dr. Snodgrass decides not to spend 
any of his meager allotment on it, 
but Dr. Zickafoose concludes that 
it is worthwhile from his point of 
view. So we do buy it, charging it 
to Dr. Z’s allotment. Dr. S. looks 
over the list of new books, sees the 
one he turned down, jumps to the 
conclusion that it was paid for— 
over his veto—from his small bud- 
get, reaches for his bull whip, and 
comes to my office with blood in 
his eye. I give a long explanation, 
Dr. S. sees the light, he apologizes, 
we go out for coffee, and there goes 
the morning. But why did he have 
to get so wrought up in the first 
place? 

I must include on my list the 
selfappointed library censors. For- 
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tunately, most university instruc- 
tors tend to be rugged individual- 
ists and to grant to others the priv- 
ilege of being different kinds of in- 
dividualists. There are exceptions, 
however. I have, on occasion, had 
faculty members request that we 
buy certain best sellers, and then 
tell me, “Now don’t let anybody 
borrow this without my _permis- 
sion.” I do keep several shelves of 
questionable books in my office, 
but I always seek to make it clear 
that this is to protect the books 
rather than the readers. Anyone 
can borrow any of them if he will 
sign for it. 

On my list, also, are those timid 
souls who want us to avoid all con- 
troversial publications. What pub- 
lications would such a policy leave 
us? 

I have others on my list “who 
never would be missed.” My li- 
brarian readers can add several, 
too, I have no doubt. Now, it may 
be argued that I am being unduly 
critical of my teaching colleagues, 
and that, if they are as bad as I 
have painted them, running an 
academic library must be a_hor- 
rible experience. Far from it! Col- 
lege faculties are splendid people 
to work with—but, like normal peo- 
ple (perhaps I'd better be diplo- 
matic and say “like other normal 
people”), they are not perfect. I 
know I can’t make them perfect, 
but maybe if I shout their faults 
loudly enough, I can manage to 
steer them, as a class, just a little 
nearer to my concept of perfec- 
tion. 
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Some Suggestions on What to Do 


When the School Board Says No 


Erwin L. Coons and Roperr W. McLain 


In NEA Journal 


A AVE we reached the end of 
the road?” 

That is the query of a typical 
chairman of a local-association sal- 
ary committee, baffled and frus- 
trated by the school board’s refus- 
al to accept the association’s sal- 
ary program. Many hours of toil 
have been spent in collecting in- 
formation, interpretating data, and 
devising improvements in the sal- 
ary schedule. There seemed no 
doubt that the committee’s report 
had given ample justification for 
the program. 

How is such a rebuff to be met? 
Should failure be accepted with no 
further effort to reopen discussion 
of salary problems? 

The local association’s objective 
at this initial stage of an impasse 
should be one of firm determina- 
tion to keep teacher morale high. 
The local association should be 
alert to give its salary committee 
every encouragement; especially 
the association should make it 
clear that it is united behind the 
committee. 

The rejected program should be 
considered only a temporary set- 
back. Securing the adoption of a 
salary program is rarely a “one 
shot” project. Consequently, prog- 
ress needs to be measured over the 
long haul, not in terms of a single 
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Erwin L. Coons and Robert W. 

McLain are Salary Consultants, 

NEA Office of the Assistant Execu- 

tive Secretary for Professional De- 

velopment and Welfare. Reported 

from NEA Journal, XLIX (Janu- 
ary 1960), 59-60. 


year. It is necessary now to re- 
examine any weaknesses in the ap- 
proach. This is the time for the 
salary committee to meet and an- 
alvze reasons for the unfavorable 
response. 

This study should include a 
searching appraisal of: What the 
committee did that was ineffective 
or deleterious; what the teachers 
or superintendent did or didn’t do 
that created an unfavorable cli- 
mate; what evidences of opposi- 
tion can be identified—the influ- 
ences and pressures that seemed to 
guide school-board thinking and the 
community attitudes, beliefs, and 
mores which were obstacles. 

When the salary committee is 
ready to report to the membership, 
tactful leadership and decisive ac- 
tion are important. The report 
should be an honest appraisal 
avoiding emotional displays which 
engender bitterness and despair. 
Now is the time also for commit- 
tee members to provide wise lead- 
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ership, pointing out ways of im- 
proving communications, under- 
standings, and public support. 
They should build morale by sug- 
gesting a continuing effort to re- 
open negotiations on another basis 
and possibly through a new ap- 
proach. 


REOPENING NEGOTIATIONS 


Reopening salary negotiations is 
a problem for association action, 
and should not be made the re- 
sponsibility of the salary commit- 
tee alone. At a membership meet- 
ing there should be adopted a care- 
fully worded resolution requesting 
further opportunity to discuss sal- 
ary problems with the school 
board. 

In effect the association is now 
saving to the school board, “Be- 


cause you have disapproved our 
program, we would like to know: 
What is wrong with it? What fur- 
ther information does the school 
board need? What ideas would the 
school board like to contribute? 
What study methods and areas of 


investigation would meet’ with 
board approval?” 

Expressing faith in the coopera- 
tive method is generally effective. 
And, without mention of the re- 
jected program, a proposal for a 
joint study might be made as a 
means of reestablishing communi- 
cation. Involvement is a key to 
success, for those who help de- 
velop a program are more likely 
to be advocates and defenders than 
those who act as critical observers. 

The association’s public-relations 


committee should be asked to co- 
operate with the salary committee. 
A continuing flow of information 
derived from the salary study can 
reach the public press, radio and 
television, PTA, service clubs, and 
civic organizations. Community 
leaders should be contacted and 
asked for support. 

Teachers have  friends—many 
more than they realize. But too 
frequently our supporters go un- 
heard while foes and critics hit the 
headlines and airwaves with their 
views. Given information, encour- 
agement, and commendation, the 
friends of the schools, it will be 
found, are willing to speak out. 
Teachers also should be impressed 
with the importance of their dav- 
to-day contacts with pupils and 
parents. 

It must be kept in mind that an 
effective public-relations program 
cannot be developed at the snap of 
the fingers. An ongoing program 
should be in effect before negotia- 
tions start. Failure in this phase of 
the association’s total program is 
often responsible for the troubles 
encountered by salary committees. 

Most school boards are sensitive 
to community wishes and attitudes. 
When they are not, more drastic 
action will be necessary to reach 
salary goals. If the salary commit- 
tee believes that no satisfaction 
can be gained through further dis- 
cussion and study with the pres- 
ent school board, it should report 
this situation to the association. 

Two solutions are possible. If 
the school board can be made to 
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respond to public opinion, the 
weight of that force may be ap- 
plied; however, great care to avoid 
public reaction should be exercised. 

The second approach is through 
future elections or appointments to 
the school board. Getting high- 
caliber persons to serve on the 
school board, however, should be 
an objective whether or not an im- 
passe exists. Obviously it is better 
to avoid trouble than to repair the 
damage it creates. 

What if none of the suggestions 
made so far lead to any improve- 
ment? Some of the following steps 


may be helpful: 


1. Pinpoint the reasons for board 
refusal. If lack of money is the 
primary reason, try to suggest new 
sources of school revenue and offer 
to assist in obtaining it. 

2. Get help from your state and 
national professional associations; 
request advice and on-the-spot con- 
sultative service. 

3. Start plans for next year’s ef- 
fort, making careful preparations 
to eliminate present weaknesses 
and obstacles. Long-range objec- 
tives should also be outlined. 

4. Consider recommending an 
overhaul of the personnel policies 
of the school system. 

5. Recommend to the school ad- 
ministration and board that agree- 
ment on procedures for presenting 
salary programs be reached. 

6. Request through appropriate 
channels that equalization of prop- 
erty assessments be undertaken. 

7. Organize a campaign for a 
broader tax base in support of pub- 


lic education with special emphasis 
on greater financial responsibility 
at state and national levels. 

8. Promote professional 
within the local association. 

9. Send association representa- 
tives to state, regional, and nation- 
al meetings where information on 
the latest trends and practices in 
teacher-salary scheduling is dis- 
seminated. 

10. Have association representa- 
tives attend school-board meetings 
throughout the year. 

11. Arrange for teacher partici- 
pation in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, taxpayers organizations, 
and service clubs. 

12. Read the association’s pro- 
fessional barometer continually, 
because attainment of higher teach- 
ers’ salaries will depend on ability 
to develop the concept of the teach- 
er as a professional. 


unity 


Remember that each situation is 
different and demands a different 
approach. That is why successful 
techniques cannot always survive 
when transplanted. Whatever the 
problem, primary concerns must be 
the improvement of instruction and 
the enhancement of the profession. 

It is well to realize that any tran- 
sitory difficulty will not be rem- 
edied by hasty, disorganized, and 
unprofessional action by the local 
association. Better planning, better 
procedures and organization, bet- 
ter reports and presentations, deep- 
er public understanding, and a 
more sympathetic school board are 
all possible of attainment. ° 


K EEP your words soft and sweet, because you'll never 
know when youll have to eat them.—From Business Briefs. 
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Developments during the New Deal 


Efforts to Achieve Federal Aid to Education 


Harry ZEITLIN 
In Teachers College Record 


+ ESPITE congressional talk, 
there seems little reason at present 
for optimism about the passage of 
a significant or monetarily substan- 
tial federal-aid-to-education meas- 
ure. The generally conservative 
philosophy and policy of both the 
Eisenhower Administration and the 
Democratic congressional leader- 
ship, reflecting to a considerable 
degree the mood of the public, pro- 
vides one major explanation for the 
present failure to accomplish a sig- 
nificant aid program. 

Neither continued Russian suc- 
cess in space technology nor our 
own continued lack of success in 
achieving either equality of educa- 
tional opportunity or as high a level 
of individual excellence in our 
youth as we aspire to has been suf- 
ficient to awaken public enthusi- 
asm for large-scale federal pro- 
grams designed to facilitate major 
educational progress. 

Perhaps it is only in a period of 
political liberalism, progressivism, 
or radicalism that we can expect 
to achieve a breakthrough and ac- 
complish the broad change of pol- 
icy. Is it only when there is a surge 
of social reform, a crisis, a drive to 
achieve high ideals and promise, 
a willingness to break with tradi- 
tion and precedent that we can ex- 
pect to see a major policy change 
on federal aid to education? 


Harry Zeitlin is Assistant Professor 
of Education, Arizona State Uni- 
versity, Tempe. Reported from 
Teachers College Record, LXI 
(January 1960), 195-202. 


The period of the New Deal pro- 
vided one of the best opportunities 
for such a development. This, it 
would seem, was an extraordinary 
opportunity to accomplish a signi- 
ficant modification of policy, for 
here was a humanitarian and ideal- 
istic administration which, under 
the pressure of events, vastly in- 
creased the range of functioning 
of the central government. 

It is not surprising that during 
these years the New Deal increased 
significantly the federal education- 
al role. It initiated four major pro- 
grams which were, solely or in 
part, educational in nature: the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, Works 
Progress Administration, Public 
Works Administration, and Nation- 
al Youth Administration. In this re- 
spect the extension of the federal 
educational role was remarkable in 
its size, diversity, and shattering of 
precedents. Work camps, adult ed- 
ucation, nursery schools, school 
and library construction and repair 
work, school lunches, high-school 
and college student-work programs, 
an out-of-school youth work pro- 
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gram, and a host of other educa- 
tional activities were among those 
which constituted the New Deal 
endeavor. Altogether it amounted 
to the most prodigious federal ed- 
ucational involvement up to that 
time and marked one of the out- 
standing and inspirational achieve- 
ments of the New Deal. 

At the same time that the New 
Deal was expending so much en- 
ergy in educational fields a con- 
tinuing effort was being made 
to obtain legislative passage of 
federal-ainl-to-education measures 
along traditionally proposed lines, 
that is, aid provided by the federal 
government to the public schools— 
with little or no restriction—to be 
utilized and disbursed by state and 
local authorities. Many educators 
firmly believed that the New Deal 
administration — apparently desir- 
ous of achieving social and eco- 
nomic reform—could not overlook 
a widely acknowledged and funda- 
mental method of advancing to- 
ward its goal, that is, by working 
toward the creation of greater 
equality of educational opportuni- 
tv through the established educa- 
tional svstem. 


THE RIGHT COMBINATION 


In short, then, it seemed patent 
to many that the New Deal period 
was to be the occasion when the 
right combination of sociological 
and political factors for the achieve- 
ment of a federal-aid program 
would coalesce. This belief was 
clearly evinced in the confident and 
nearly unanimous manner in which 
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educators looked ahead to accom- 
plishing this long-sought goal. 
Nevertheless, their efforts to 
achieve Congressional passage of 
federal-aid programs met with al- 
most complete frustration. 

While overt opposition during this 
period was rather limited, many 
factors contributed to the failure 
to attain passage of a traditional 
form of  federal-aid-to-education 
proposals. These factors included: 
The unwillingness to undertake ad- 
ditional heavy financial obligations 
at a time when deficit financing 
was already being resorted to; the 
question of the value of these pro- 
posals in contrast to other programs 
for dealing with the more acute 
and pressing problem of unem- 
plovment; the possibility that these 
educational programs might un- 
loose a veritable Pandora’s box of 
potentially harmful consequences; 
the opposition of some “rich-state” 
Congressmen; wide acceptance of 
the fact that decrease in the birth 
rate would continue to reduce the 
child and youth population; the 
split in the Democratic party from 
1937 on (which alone probably 
would have made impossible the 
passage of federal aid, even had 
Roosevelt endorsed such a_pro- 
posal); belief that the educational 
situation was, in fact, improving 
as a result of the educational aid 
being provided by the New Deal; 
satisfaction with existing condi- 
tions in public schools; and the un- 
willingness of probably a_ small 
minority of Congressmen, New 
Dealers, and others to appropriate 
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large sums for any purpose with- 
out the maintenance of a greater 
measure of control than educators 
would have accepted. 

But an important factor in the 
failure to achieve federal aid dur- 
ing the New Deal was President 
Roosevelt himself. It seems clear 
that Roosevelt simply did not ac- 
cept the idea of federal aid as tra- 
ditionally understood, the existence 
of a vast and diverse New Deal 
educational program notwithstand- 
ing. The evidence indicates that his 
position reflected a genuinely con- 
servative states’ rights attitude fa- 
voring the maintenance of domin- 
ant state and local control of edu- 
cation and the avoidance of fed- 
eral involvement and control. If 
this was contradictory or inconsis- 
tent, it was not so acknowledged, 
perhaps not even seen. Some evi- 
dence—for example Roosevelt's la- 
beling the National Education As- 
sociation “the school crowd”; his 
use of the term “extravagances and 
frills” in describing some of the 
activities of the public schools; his 
casting doubt on the ability of 
public-school teachers as contrasted 
to private-school teachers—offers 
basis for a widely held view that 
Roosevelt had an antipublic school 
bias and, as a result, no tendency 
to support federal aid for these 
schools. In any event, his opposi- 
tion must be judged a major cause 
of failure to achieve a significant 
traditional program of federal aid. 

Thus it was that instead of prov- 
ing to be the occasion when a con- 
stellation of factors combined to 
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bring considerable success to the 
federal-aid-to-education movement, 
the situation during the New Deal 
led to conflicting results. The tra- 
ditionally sought program of aid 
to the public schools never came 
close to being realized. But a mas- 
sive program of support, essentially 
under federal control, of little di- 
rect assistance to the public schools 
was initiated with striking success 
—logic, consistency, or doctrinaire 
liberalism notwithstanding. The 
contradiction can be explained on 
the basis of the unique individual- 
itv, in thought and action, of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt as he influenced 
and controlled New Deal policy. 
While the importance of the fail- 
ure of federal-aid legislation can 
only be speculated on, hindsight 
makes it appear that a critical op- 
portunity lost. The failure 
caused the many real educational 
achievements of the New Deal to 
be looked on as primarily emer- 
gency unemployment 
which ended as this crisis situation 
eased. Although there was great 
value in these programs as stimu- 
lants and innovations, as aids in 
lifting the American level of edu- 
cation and culture, and in helping 
us to approximate more nearly the 
goal of equality of educational op- 
portunity, the failure to signalize 
these accomplishments by comple- 
menting them with a measure con- 
tributing more permanently to the 
precedent of federal acceptance of 
educational responsibility left un- 
achieved a major breakthrough 
which has vet to be realized. e 
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On-the-Job Learning 


Improving the Curriculum and Teaching 
through Action Research 
JANE FRANSETH 


In School Life 


YU HAT is meant by action re- 


search? How does it differ from 
other kinds of research? What is its 
function in the curriculum and 
teaching? 

There are no easy or definitive 
answers to these questions because 
much depends on the perception 
and competence of the person un- 
dertaking the research and the 
complexity of the hypotheses being 
tested; and to some extent judg- 
ments differ about the need, the 
feasibility, and the meaning of ac- 
tion research—especially in its re- 
lation to teaching and curriculum 
improvement. Even so, I shall pro- 
pose some tentative answers. 

From my point of view, action 
research is a systematic examina- 
tion conducted by individuals or 
groups studying their own prac- 
tices in search of sound answers to 
unresolved problems in their work 
and aimed at improving their own 
performance on their jobs. 

Specifically, action research— 
sometimes called on-the-job re- 
search—includes the development 
of a plan to test a guess, a hunch, 
or a hypothesis, or to find answers 
to a question; systematic collec- 
tion of data on what is being done; 
and analysis of the data to deter- 
mine the extent to which a guess 
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Jane Franseth is Specialist, Rural 
Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Reported from School Life, 
XLII (December 1959), 8-10. 


or hypothesis is correct or a cur- 
ricular practice is effective. The re- 
searchers are the teachers or other 
educators examining the effective- 
ness of their own performance. 

Whether they are teachers, cur- 
riculum workers, principals, super- 
visors, or directors of instruction, 
their main function is to help pro- 
vide good learning experiences for 
pupils, and their hypotheses or the- 
ories are being tested in the class- 
room or in some other practical 
situation. 

Suppose, for example, that a 
teacher wishes to test the theory 
that providing books on a wide 
range of reading levels and_mak- 
ing them easily available to his 
pupils increases their interest as 
well as their reading comprehen- 
sion. His research might include 
the following steps: recording 
facts about the present situation in 
the classroom, including the read- 
ing ability and interest of each 
pupil; bringing to the classroom ad- 
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ditional books on a wide range of 
reading levels; keeping records of 
what his pupils do with the addi- 
tional books; and __ periodically 
checking on their comprehension. 
At the end of the project he would 
examine the records to determine 
whether his pupils had made prog- 
ress and, if so, to what extent. 

In this example of on-the-job re- 
search, the director of research is 
the teacher, the focus is on what 
he does to test his theory, and the 
place of operation is his classroom. 
The results are the teacher’s in- 
creased understanding of ways of 
stimulating his pupils’ interest and 
achievement in reading and the 
evidence, if any, of their progress. 

The steps indicated are typical 
of on-the-job research conducted 
by school people examining their 
own practices, although they are 
characteristic of other kinds of re- 
search, too. Many on-the-job re- 


search projects do not require or 
permit the use of the complicated 
techniques essential in carefully 
controlled experimental research. 


Other action research projects, 
however, may use such techniques. 
The focus of action research is a 
systematic study on the job, but 
the methods need not be limited. 
The need, the situation, and the 
availability of persons with special- 
ized research skills are among the 
factors that help determine what 
research methods will be most use- 
ful in the improvement of learning 
for pupils in particular situations. 

There are some kinds of activity 
labeled research which, in my 
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judgment, do not qualify as re- 
search. For example, a teacher may 
Say: “We are experimenting with 
the use of books on a wide range 
of levels of difficulty this year. We 
like it. We can see that our pupils 
are making significant gains in 
reading ability.” 

Even though research findings 
show that such an effort to pro- 
vide for a wide range of reading 
levels can improve reading ability, 
this teacher’s statement offers no 
evidence that gains were made. 


RESULTING VALUES 


To earn the title “research,” the 
practice must, I believe, use sys- 
tematic study, careful examination 
of the facts collected, and well- 
considered decisions on future ac- 
tion. The teacher who follows this 
procedure is likely to increase his 
skill in using scientific methods in 
class rooms; in testing scientific 
theories; in analyzing his own prob- 
lems and finding satisfactory solu- 
tions to them; in selecting, organ- 
izing, and presenting subject mat- 
ter to suit the individual needs of 
his pupils; and in making sound 
decisions based on evidence he can 
understand. 

If teachers are to be effective 
they must acquire accurate and 
adequate information, recognize 
its significance, adapt it to their 
particular needs, and make it a 
part of their working equipment. 

Today many effective methods 
are being used—both in preservice 
and in-service education—to help 
teachers acquire knowledge, partic- 
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ularly about human behavior and 
how children learn; analyze their 
problems; apply their knowledge 
to their own problem; and gain 
selfconfidence in making decisions. 
One of these ways is through ac- 
tion research. 

Educators in general have come 
to recognize the function and im- 
portance of action research in im- 
proving teaching and the curri- 
culum, as a means of bridging the 
gap between teacher preparation 
and classroom practice, between 
the findings of research and bene- 
ficial change in the classroom. I 
believe that many of them have 
been stimulated to undertake or 
support action research by the con- 
vincing evidence, now mounting, 
that systematic study and experi- 
mentation on the job by teachers 
and curriculum workers does in- 
crease their knowledge of the edu- 
cative process and help them im- 
prove their practices. 

School administrators, specialists 
in teacher preparation, and others 
are emphasizing that teachers 
should be encouraged to use the re- 
search method for a number of 
reasons, two of which are parti- 
cularly strong. 

1. Classroom teachers are in the 
best position to test some scientific 
principles and theories because 


they know their own and their 
pupils’ needs and because they can 
weigh the practical results. 

Like the rest of us, teachers are 
more firmly convinced by seeing 
for themselves whether a principle 
works out well in practice. More- 
over, practices that get good re- 
sults for one teacher are often 
picked up and tried by others. 

2. There are indications that 
teachers who use scientific meth- 
ods in studying their own prac- 
tices are more likely than others to 
study the findings of scientific re- 
search in an effort to improve their 
work. Such study, in turn, in- 
creases their knowledge and skill 
in using scientific methods. As they 
become better informed, they can 
pass their knowledge on to others. 

All day and every day, teachers 
make decisions that affect what 
and how children learn. We should 
assume that the ‘quality of their 
decisions improves as they discover 
for themselves better ways of 
working and of finding sound an- 
swers to their questions about the 
educative process. The main func- 
tion of action, or on-the-job, re- 
search in the school is to help edu- 
cators improve curriculum and 
teaching by systematically examin- 
ing and evaluating their own work 
in helping children learn. ° 


o ECOND-GRADE Tommy had just become aware that 
many people in different parts of the world use different 
languages. “Say,” he asked, “how many different kinds of 
‘Englishes’ are there?”—Harold F. Bennett in The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 
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Are the Multiple Learnings 
Realized? 


Children Learn 
as They Read 


A. Dawson 


In Elementary English 


\— HILDREN learn as they read.” 
This seems to be an obvious state- 
ment. Yet the multiple learnings 
that grow out of reading may be 
only partially realized unless the 
teacher is made aware of all the 
possibilities of learning through 
reading. 

It is important, in the first place, 
that teachers see reading as a form 
of communication. It is one of the 
language arts. The writer of the 
written or printed word is express- 
ing ideas to his readers who have 
the responsibility and opportunity 
of receiving his ideas accurately 
and fully. 

In a child’s earliest years, all 
language is oral: He hears what is 
said to him; he talks in reply. His 
beginning reading experiences are 
designed to give meaning to the 
printed symbols he sees, pi most 
teachers use his familiar speech as 


a bridge into reading as he prints 
on board and chart what he has 
said. So print becomes “talk writ- 
ten down.” As the same words ap- 
pear again and again in a mean- 
ingful way, the child builds up a 
sight vocabulary. Thus he learns a 
stock of thoroughly familiar words 
as he reads. 

But there are multiple learnings 
—remember? As a stock of sight 
words is built up, the child inevi- 
tably note similarities 
and differences in these words and 
gradually acquires the ability to 
“figure out” new words that re- 
semble his old friends but that 
look and sound a little different 
and mean something else entirely. 

That is, as children read they 
tend to pick up many essential 
skills in recognizing 
However, a majority of children 
meet snags in word analysis from 
time to time and they learn that 
they need some specific guidance if 
they are to read fluently and get 
the message of the printed page 
with ease and competence. What 
these children learn is the desire 
for some supplementary lessons 
that will teach directly the requi- 
site skills that they cannot pick up 
by themselves in the process of 
reading independently. 

To repeat the title again: “Chil- 
dren learn as they read.” For it is 
Mildred A. Dawson is Professor of 
Education at Sacramento State Col- 
lege, California. Reported from 
Elementary English, XXXVI (No- 

vember 1959), 475-77. 
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CHILDREN LEARN 


through reading widely and abun- 
dantly that they become truly pro- 
ficient. Throughout the school day 
and at home there should arise 
many opportunities for reading all 
tvpes of materials: informational, 
recreational, teacher-made, com- 


mercially prepared, reading series, 


whole books. We might say that 
a child learns to read “swimming- 
lv” as he reads abundantly. Here, 
too, there are side learnings. There 
is pleasure in being proficient. The 
child learns to enjoy reading and 
tends to adopt it as a permanent 
source of information and pleasure. 
Through the varied contacts that 
his reading affords, he acquires a 
wide range of interests to be met 
by further reading. Events and 


people in far-off lands and in long- 
ago times become meaningful and 


familiar. Thus, in the process of 
much reading, a child learns skills, 
confidence and pleasure, facts, new 
concepts, vocabulary, and under- 
standings. 

All this sounds pretty optimistic, 
doesn’t it? We all know that there 
are many children who do not read 
well, who consequently do not like 
to read. My thesis is that most of 
these children could have become 
proficient readers who would get 
enjoyment out of delving into 
books. If all proper guidance had 
been given as soon as these chil- 
dren were beginning to bog down, 
they would undoubtedly have be- 
come adequately skilled and happy 
readers. 

In the course of reading widely, 
the child runs onto materials that 
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vary in quality and authenticity. 
The able reader learns to be a 
thinker. He learns to follow the 
author's line of reasoning, to select 
the major points, to note the se- 
quence of developmental events, to 
evaluate the authenticity of ma- 
terials and detect gaps that vitiate 
the conclusions which an author 
reaches, to abstract information 
and principles which the reader 
can use to go ahead with ideas he 
is developing. 

And the child, if he becomes 
sensitive to style and quality in 
printed materials, tends to select 
the well-written, artistic book. We 
hope that we can and do help 
children to learn high standards of 
selection as they read; and it is 
possible to accomplish much if we 
see that really good and attractive 
books surround the child. 

It is important, too, to consider 
the effect that a child’s reading 
can have on him as a person. The 
boy can read of the feats of leg- 
endary and historical heroes and 
begin to formulate personal and 
social goals. Girls can savor the 
loftiness of purpose and conduct 
reflected in the stories they read 
and similarly be influenced toward 
worthy ideals and standards. Both 
boys and girls can read of the prob- 
lems and ways of living of people 
of other races, religions, economic 
standards, and political standards 
and attain an understanding that 
makes of them intelligent, broad- 
minded citizens of this modern 
world of swift developments and 
rapid change. ° 
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To Meet the Needs 
of All Students 


The Dual-Progress Plan 
in the Elementary School 


HEATHERS and Morris Pincus 


In The Arithmetic Teacher 


T a recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics held in New York 
City, an elementary-school panel 
was concerned with the problem 
of providing better instruction in 
mathematics to gifted students. 
But this panel recognized also that 
the need for a new basic program 
in elementary-school mathematics 
appropriate to the needs of all stu- 
dents—the slow, the average, and 
the gifted—is of equal importance. 

At this point the panel became 
interested in the “dual-progress 
plan” devised by George D. Stod- 
dard, dean of New York Univer- 
sity’s School of Education. This 
plan appears to be a way of reme- 
dying the major shortcomings of 
current mathematics instruction in 
the elementary school. 

The dual-progress plan offers a 
solution in that it replaces the 
grade-level curriculum in mathe- 
matics with a nongraded program 
in which all students advance 
along the sequence of understand- 
ings and skills at rates that are 
suited to their individual learning 
capacities. In this plan, there are 
no grade-level demands or grade- 


level restrictions. Slow learners are 
permitted to progress more slowly 
than the pace called for in the usual 
grade-level curriculum. They are 
given sufficient time to master a 
topic before moving on to the next. 
Gifted students, freed from the bar- 
riers set up by the grade-level 
course of study, may now learn in 
a single year the understandings 
and skills that slower students may 
require two or more years to mas- 
ter. 

For nongraded instruction, stu- 
dents are assigned to classes whose 
members are at the same general 
level of advancement in the sub- 
ject and have about equal abili- 
ties to advance further in the sub- 
ject. Students are assigned to these 
classes without regard to grade 
placement. Crossing the usual age 
lines occurs whenever the student's 


Glen Heathers is a member of the 
faculty of the School of Education, 
New York University, and Morris 
Pincus is a teacher at Public School 
194, Brooklyn, New York. Re- 
ported from The Arithmetic Teach- 
er, VI (December 1959), 302-5. 
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level of advancement in mathema- 
tics places him behind, or ahead 
of, other students of his age. 

A brief description of the total 
dual-progress plan is needed here 
to show the general framework 
within which mathematics teach- 
ing is conducted. Currently, this 
dual-progress plan is being tested 
in a three-year cooperative study 
involving the new Experimental 
Teaching Center at New York Uni- 
versity and the school systems of 
Long Beach, Long Island, and Os- 
sining, Westchester County, New 
York. The study is financed by a 
grant from the Ford Foundation. 
All students in grades three 
through six in the two school sys- 
tems are included in the study. 


GRADED AND NONGRADED 


According to the plan, students 


advance in different curricular 
areas along two tracks, which is 
why it is called the “dual-progress 
plan.” The usual grade system ap- 
plies to language arts, social stud- 
ies, and physical education. Stu- 
dents are grouped into grade- 
level classes in language arts-social 
studies and receive two hours of 
instruction in this “core” area each 
day. The same classes have a per- 
iod of physical education each day. 
But the nongraded system ap- 
plies to mathematics, science, arts 
and crafts, and music. Students re- 
ceive 40 minutes of instruction 
daily in mathematics and science, 
and 40 minutes on alternate days 
in arts and crafts and in music. 
In this plan, all teachers special- 
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ize in teaching the subjects they 
know best and like best to teach. 
“Core” teachers conduct two two- 
hour classes in language arts-social 
studies each day. Physical educa- 
tion specialists teach a succession 
of 30-minute classes each day. Ex- 
cept for replacements, all special- 
ist teachers are drawn from the 
regular elementary-school staff. 

The dual-progress plan calls for 
a single course of study in mathe- 
matics to guide the instruction of 
all students taught under the plan. 
While they are taught the same 
understandings and skills as gift- 
ed students, slower learners will ad- 
vance less rapidly along the curri- 
cular sequence and will not ad- 
vance as far during grade school 
as more gifted students. The new 
plan does not require the slower 
learner to reach any given level of 
advancement in mathematics dur- 
ing any given year, or before en- 
tering junior-high school. 

Promotion does not depend on 
progress in mathematics, but only 
on progress in the language arts- 
social studies area. Freed of grade- 
level barriers under the new plan, 
some gifted students will progress 
to levels of advancement in mathe- 
matics usually taught in senior- 
high school. 

While the same curricular se- 
quence is offered to both slow and 
rapid learners, and while both 
groups of students are required to 
master each learning task before 
proceeding to the next, it is obvi- 
ous that there will be differences 
in how fully the two groups learn 
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each task. Gifted students will ob- 
tain a more abstract understanding 
of the topic, and will be more facile 
in applying their knowledge of the 
topic to other areas of mathema- 
tics. Also they will be more capable 
of utilizing their knowledge of 
mathematics in new problem situa- 
tions. 

In teaching mathematics to any 
nongraded class, the teacher is 
challenged to individualize his in- 
struction to meet the needs of dif- 
ferent members of the class. The 
purpose of nongraded ability 
grouping is to make individualiza- 
tion of instruction easier to accom- 
plish. Specialist teaching of mathe- 
matics should contribute greatly to 
individualization. When a teacher 
knows his subject well and likes to 
teach it, he is prepared to give the 
expert attention to individual stu- 
dents that is needed if they are to 
realize their potentialities for 
learning. 


Some common- 


of today’s 
branches teachers are, of course, 
better prepared to teach mathema- 


tics than others. But, it is safe to 
assume that when an elementary 
school assigns all the teaching of 
mathematics to those members of 
its staff who know the subject best, 
and who wish to specialize in 
teaching it, the over-all quality of 
mathematics teaching immediate- 
ly improves. However, specialist 
teachers selected in this way need 
a good deal of further preparation 
for the job of teaching the full 
range of understandings and skills 
that may be taught in the elemen- 
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tary school. A major advantage of 
the dual-progress plan is that it 
frees teachers to concentrate their 
in-service preparation in just one 
curricular area. And it encourages 
them to take further university 
courses in their chosen field. 

In future, if specialist teaching 
of mathematics in the elementary 
school is adopted by school sys- 
tems, schools of education may es- 
tablish programs that prepare 
teachers specifically for this role. 
It is likely that such a teacher-edu- 
cation program would attract to 
elementary schools many able stu- 
dents, men as well as women, who 
now shy away because they do not 
wish to teach the variety of sub- 
jects required of the common- 
branches teacher. 

How well students in the schools 
referred to earlier learn in each 
curricular area with the new oppor- 
tunities provided by the dual- 
progress plan is being determined 
by New York University’s Experi- 
mental Teaching Center in its re- 
search study of the plan. The re- 
search test is not slighting the emo- 
tional and social needs of students 
as developing individuals. The new 
plan will be judged successful only 
if it is found to provide adequately 
for meeting these vital personalitv 
needs at the same time it provides 
for the intellectual advancement of 
students in accordance with their 
learning potentialities. Also, the 
research test will determine wheth- 
er the plan’s provisions for special- 
ist teaching result in better quali- 
fied and more satisfied teachers. ® 
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Changed Attitudes and Devices 


New Trends in Modern 
Foreign Language Teaching 


THEODORE MUELLER 


In The Clearing House 


OREIGN language teaching 
in the past 10 years has shifted its 
emphasis to the spoken language. 
The official “MLA Statement of 
Recommendations,” prepared by a 
committee of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, insists that the 
oral skills—speaking and _ under- 
standing the spoken language—must 
be learned before reading and 
writing. 

This shift in emphasis has been 
recognized—and_ will be greatly 
aided—by the provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, pass- 
ed by Congress in 1958. Part of 
the billion dollars available under 
the act is for the purchase of new 
equipment for education in for- 
eign languages, for the develop- 
ment of better techniques, and for 
language institutes which will ac- 
quaint teachers with the recent de- 
velopments. 

The government pamphlet on 
Standards for Materials and Equip- 
ment for the Improvement of In- 
struction sums up the newer ap- 
proach to foreign language teach- 
ing in the following words: “The 
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learning of a language per se is 
not so much the learning of a body 
of content as it is the development 
of a skill. It is not something that 
the student learns; it is something 
that he learns to do. It is not some- 
thing one talks about; it is some- 
thing one talks. 

The new trends in foreign lan- 
guage teaching relate to changed 
attitudes about the nature of lan- 
guage and the devices for provid- 
ing students with a mastery of the 
skills. For this purpose techniques 
to implement the modern concept 
of language are being created. 

The basic principle underlying 
the learning of a skill is student 
participation. It is essential that 
the student does what he must 
learn, rather than watch somebody 
else doing it. He must participate. 
He must practice. He must drill 
until he has mastered each aspect 
of the skill. He must talk, repeat, 
and answer. Every student in the 
class should speak for 25 minutes 
out of the 50-minute class period. 
This means that the teacher must 


Theodore Mueller is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Foreign Languages at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 
Reported from Clearing 
House, XXXIV (January 1960), 
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speak much less, and each student 
must speak much more. 

Desirable student participation 
is not achieved under traditional 
teaching methodology. For exam- 
ple, the exercises may not be inter- 
esting because they are not related 
to reality. The questions to the stu- 
dent may be too difficult. Pointing 
out the errors in a student’s answer 
is another practice which inhibits 
participation. Of a 10-word answer, 
the one word which is wrong is 
picked out and brought to his at- 
tention, in the hope that in the fu- 
ture he will avoid it. The foreigner 
illustrates rather well how this 
practice discourages speaking. He 
may insist that he wants his errors 
to be corrected. But he becomes 
less talkative when he is confronted 
with them. 


CORRECT RESPONSES 


The proper techniques will be 
those which engage the student in 
making the correct response. The 
exercise must be so planned and 
designed that an error is almost im- 
possible. Errorless production can 
be achieved, as Professor B. F. 
Skinner has demonstrated in his 
article on “Teaching Machines” 
(Science, October 1958). The 
grammatical structure under study 
is broken up into a great number 
of infinitely small steps, each of 
which can be taken by the student, 
and each can be drilled through a 
large number of examples. The ex- 
ercise begins with the simple re- 
petition of short sentences which 
gradually become longer. Then the 
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student is asked to substitute the 
same structure word or verb form 
in a series of sentences. He then 
supplies two essential words in an- 
other series of sentences, and so 
on, until he has mastered the par- 
ticular sentence pattern. Only then 
is he asked to answer questions. 
Each answer follows the same pat- 
tern in which he has just drilled. In 
such circumstances the student par- 
ticipates. He keeps on speaking as 
long as he succeeds. 


AUDIO-VISUAL HELPS 


The use of audio-visual material, 
such as pictures, slides, filmstrips, 
and films is another device to en- 
gage the student in the language 
activitv. A slide illustrating a 
French meal teaches more than the 
meaning of words. The details of 
the room, the table, its food, and 
the people, though these details 
may never be mentioned in the 
presentation, serve to create the 
atmosphere of the French home, in 
which the student becomes an un- 
seen guest. Nothing is more natur- 
al than to repeat the sentences, or 
to engage in conversation about 
what is seen. 

Audio-visual materials arouse 
the student’s interest and capture 
his attention. An illustrated talk 
about the country and the people 
who live there offers the most nat- 
ural opportunity to use the lan- 
guage, to practice with it rather 
than to translate it. One gesture on 
the part of the teacher usually 
makes the meaning of the sen- 
tences selfevident. 
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The language laboratory is the 
best known solution to student par- 
ticipation. It offers the ideal op- 
portunity to have every student 
talk all the time. It usually consists 
of a number of booths which iso- 
late each student from his neigh- 
bor. Through earphones he hears 
his lesson, which originates from 
a master tape recorder located at 
the teacher’s desk. The lesson con- 
sists of alternate sentences and 
pauses. During the pause, he hears 
the correct answer, which he re- 
peats again. 

The language laboratory is also 
the place to help the individual 
who has difficulty. The teacher can 
devote his attention to him while 
the rest of the class continues to 
learn. 


HEAR THE SOUNDS 


The laboratory should make 
possible for the student to hear 
himself when he speaks. Learning 
a language is closely related to the 
transmitting of code signals where 
the student attempts to transmit 
the model signal which he hears. 
It has been found that progress is 
seriously retarded if he does not 
hear the sounds which his move- 
ments emit. Even the highly trained 
telegraph operator may find his 
task upsetting when no tone pat- 
terns result. Likewise the foreign 
language student should hear the 
sounds which his speech muscles 
emit at the time he makes them. 
Such “selfmonitoring” is essential 
in learning a skill. Selfmonitoring 
is accomplished through a little 
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amplifier in the student’s position. 
As the student speaks into the mic- 
rophone, the amplifier transmits 
the signal to his earphones, bring- 
ing his response to his attention in- 
stantly. He hears himself as others 
hear him. Selfmonitoring is not dis- 
turbing. It is a factor in our daily 
speech of which we are seldom 
aware. The corrections which we 
constantly make while we speak 
are the best indications that we lis- 
ten to our own speech while speak- 
ing. If we prevent selfmonitoring 
by plugging our ears, our speech 
becomes loud and uncertain, and 
we feel uncomfortable. 

A language laboratory need not 
be expensive. The laboratories 
which provide a tape recorder or 
disc player in every student posi- 
tion needlessly increase the cost 
while cutting student participation 
in half. In such a laboratory, the 
student is asked to record his re- 
sponses, rewind his tape, and lis- 
ten to his performance. Half of his 
time is spent inactively, listening 
rather than speaking. It is doubt- 
ful whether such passive listening 
will help the student as much 
will continually speaking in well- 
planned exercises. 

The use of laboratory and audio- 
visual equipment characterizes and 
symbolizes the new trends in for- 
eign language teaching. But ma- 
chines in themselves do not reflect 
the new teaching philosophy. The 
fact that the student is listening to 
and talking in the foreign language 
from the first day of instruction 
best indicates the new approach. ® 
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Tue EpucaTion DicEest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Civil Rights Education.— 
During the long days and nights 
when southern senators held the 
floor around the clock “to present 
the facts” on civil-rights legislation, 
one lawmaker after another com- 
plained that the measure before 
them had less to do with voting 
and more with education. 

They were right. The measure 
which southerners were determined 
to block consisted of seven sections, 
four of which dealt with education, 
two with voting rights, and one 
with job opportunities. 

“This is legislation to invade 
the schoolhouses of the southern 
states,” said Senator Russell (D., 
Ga.) at one point during the Sen- 
ate debate. 

Although the majority denied 
this, northern, eastern, and western 
senators admitted that civil rights 
to them meant not only the right 
to vote but the right to jobs and the 
right to education. Said Senator 
Humphrey (D., Minn.): “And top 
priority on such a list is legisla- 
tion to implement the Supreme 
Court’s school integration decis- 
ion.” 

To see how the Supreme Court's 
decision figured in the bitterly 
contested legislation, let’s look at 
the bill section by section, as laid 
before the Senate by Minority 
Leader Dirksen (R., IIl.): 

The first section provided fine 
and imprisonment for any person 
guilty of obstructing court orders 
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issued to assure orderly school in- 
tegration. 

The second section made it a 
federal crime for suspects to flee 
across state lines to avoid prose- 
cution for bombing schools or 
churches. 

The third section authorized the 
Department of Justice to inspect 
voting records and to preserve fed- 
eral election records. 

The fourth section was the most 
controversial. Under it, Congress 
recognized that the Constitution, 
as interpreted by the U. S. Supreme 
Court, is the law of the land. 
“State and local governments and 
agencies which have relied on 
the separate-but-equal doctrine are 
now obligated to take steps toward 
the elimination of segregation in 
their public schools,” part of the 
section read. 

To help states and _ localities 
carry out “their Constitutional ob- 
ligations” of wiping out dual 
schools, this section authorized 
grants (the sums to be decided 
later) for nonteaching and profes- 
sional services required for deseg- 
regating schools. The federal as- 
sistance was to run for two years. 
States were to submit plans out- 
lining their desegregation activi- 
ties, including costs, to the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

The next section (section five) 
actually wasn’t controversial. It 
authorized the government to pro- 


vide schools for the children of mil- 
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itary personnel in areas where pub- 
lic schools are closed because of 
desegregation. 

Section six guaranteed equal 
job opportunities under govern- 
ment contracts for all races. 

The last section provided for 
court appointed U. S. voting ref- 
erees. 

After hundreds of hours of talk 
(the debate on the measure began 
officially February 15, with round- 
the-clock sessions starting Febru- 
ary 29) there was little chance for 
a compromise in the Senate. 

It became clear that the Senate 
would not endorse the Supreme 
Court decision against segregation. 
Even humanitarians such as Sen- 
ators Hill and Fulbright (as The 
Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald called them) were firmly 
against this provision and aided the 
“continuing debate” tactics. Hence, 
the solution to the Senate’s dilem- 
ma lay elsewhere—that is, in the 
House of Representatives. 


Meanwhile, Back in the House.— 
The story in the House was shorter, 
less dramatic. On March 10, Rep- 
resentative Emanuel Celler (D., 
N.Y.) laid before the House a 
civil-rights bill which contained 
most of the seven provisions of the 
Senate measure. There was one dif- 
ference—and the difference was 
enormous. The House bill did not 
seek an endorsement of the Su- 
preme Court decision and provided 
no aid to school systems attempting 
desegregation. Hence, even south- 
ern members of the House began 
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the debate in an atmosphere of 
calm and resignation. They were 
resigned to the “inevitable possibil- 
ity” that a civil-rights bill would 
pass their chamber; that it would 
be sent to the Senate for quick ap- 
proval (so the predictions ran); 
and then on to the White House for 
signature. 

Should that happen, though, 
proponents of desegregation could 
still count on a limited victory. For 
there was expectation that federal 
laws would include the provision 
for stiff penalties against any per- 
son obstructing court orders to 
bring about integration. 


Education Bill Plans.—Oi.ce the 
House of Representatives disposes 
of the civil-rights bill, it will tack- 
le federal aid to education. That, 
at least, is the promise of Con- 
gressional leaders. Their plan is to 
bring to the House floor a measure 
on which the House Committee on 
Education and Labor has been 
working throughout most of March. 
This measure restricts itself to 
school construction. It authorizes 
$325 million for each of three 
vears. Allotments to the states are 
based on school- -age population. 
One of the ideas behind this bill 
is that there must be a minimum 
of federal control. “Once the 
money reaches the states, it will 


be considered to be state money.” 
There is to be no matching the 
first year. But, during the last two 
years of the bill’s proposed life, a 
state will be required to give a dol- 
lar for every federal dollar. 
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House leaders insist that only a 
short-term school-construction bill 
has any chance of approval on 
their side of the Capitol. They say 
that the Senate-passed bill (which 
provides grants for both school 
construction and teacher salaries) 
has no chance with them. This, 
however, does not discourage Rep- 
resentative Metcalf (D., Mont.). 
He will offer in the House the 
Senate-passed bill as a substitute 
for the limited school construction 


bill. 


“New Climate?”’—The resigna- 
tion of John C. Doerfer as chair- 
man of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission pleased Wash- 
ington educators. Although the new 
chairman, F. W. Ford, is still an 
unknown quantity, he has brought 
educators new hope that education 
can now acquire “a rightful share” 
of the airwaves and broadcasting 
time. 

Schoolmen in Washington have 
been unhappy with FCC policies 
for some time. The National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers 
is on record with these words: “The 
FCC has gone completely commer- 
cial. Its policies are not in the pub- 
lic interest.” 

During the past year educators 
have placed before the FCC reso- 
lutions and petitions seeking the 
following: 

1. More channels for educational 
TV stations. Specifically, educators 
want an end to the so-called FCC 
“interim-ruling.” Under this ruling, 
the FCC held that when there are 
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two commercial channels on the air 
the third channel that becomes 
available must also be commercial. 
This reversed earlier FCC policy, 
which ordinarily reserved the third 
channel for educational use. 

2. More AM channels for educa- 
tional radio. The NEA’s Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction 
(DAVI) recently pointed out that 
the FCC has under consideration 
a proposal to provide new Class II 
educational radio stations on AM 
channels heretofore held exclus- 
ively for commercial use. This pro- 
posal, said DAVI, would extend to 
many sparsely populated areas of 
the country an opportunity to de- 
velop a form of educational com- 
munication not now available to 
them. 

3. Educators also want an FCC 
“opinion climate” which would en- 
courage (or require ) commercial 
TV and radio broadcasters to pro- 
vide good viewing and listening 
time for educational and _public- 
service programs; and which would 
control the tone and taste of com- 
mercials. 

So far, the FCC has not given a 
favorable answer to educators on 
any of these requests. But the new 
chairman will undoubtedly help 
generate some of that “new cli- 
mate” which educators are seeking. 
He has a reputation for objectivity. 
He is said to be deeply interested 
in history and in the theater arts. 


Worry, Worry, Worry.—Now 
that convention time is over—and 
the resolutions and platform-writ- 
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ing are done with for the vear— 
organized schoolmen have a clearer 
picture of what they want, what 
they oppose, and what needs their 
attention. 

Take the American Association 
of School Administrators as a case 
in point. In their Washington head- 
quarters, AASA officials say it is 
now clear to many superintendents 
that there is an overemphasis on 
testing and possible misuse of tests. 
Organized superintendents 
there is a possibility that tests may 
control the curriculum rather than 
measure the degree to which stu- 
dents master subject matter. This 
worries superintendents. 

Thevre worried about other 
things, too—for instance, the mat- 
ter of increased dismissals of school 
administrators without warning or 
without good cause. Some way 
must be found to protect the su- 
perintendent from unjust firings, 
the AASA believes. Its executive 
committee is trving to work out 
a protect-the-superintendent plan 
with the National School Boards 
Association. 

Less personal matters are also of 
concern to organized superintend- 
ents. There is the question of the 
National Defense Education Act. 
Most superintendents approve of 
it, in the main. But they are “appre- 
hensive” that the Act supports par- 
ticular curriculum areas (science, 
math, guidance) while ignoring 
curriculum areas of equal import- 
ance. 

Still another cause of concern for 
the AASA membership are those 
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“regional units” of the Office of 
Education. During the past year 
the Office of Education has set up 
“little” federal educational agen- 
cies in New York, Chicago, Atlan- 
ta, and other cities. Superintend- 
ents are suspicious of them, believ- 
ing that they represent the long 
arm of the U. S. government in 
their back yards. The AASA wants 
the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to re-examine the wisdom of 
these regional setups. 

Reports and letters reaching the 
AASA show also that there is a 
quickened interest among school 
administrators in establishing kin- 
dergartens, in widening adult- 
education programs, in improving 
in-service education of teachers. 
No sure-fire plans or ready finan- 
cial support have been found for 
these worthy projects, but as one 
AASA spokesman said: “When the 
interest is there, a third of the bat- 
tle is won.” 


Interaction Needed.—Proponents 
of educational TV were jolted 
sharply last month. The District 
of Columbia public schools an- 
nounced, through Superintendent 
Carl F. Hansen, that basic sub- 
jects will no longer be taught by 
means of the TV camera. Reason: 
lack of interaction between student 
and teacher. “With televised class- 
es,” said Dr. Hansen, “there is no 
feedback. Students just sit pass- 
ively and watch.” 

This news hardly had a chance 
to get around the country when 
the National Education Association 
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came up with an answer. True, 
said the NEA, in effect. Lack of in- 
teraction in the learning processes 
is a major weakness in TV educa- 
tion. But there are techniques for 
getting around the difficulty. 

The techniques were outlined in 
a report entitled Interaction in 
Learning: , Implications for TV. 
This 62-page document summed 
up the results of a three-day sem- 
inar held in Washington in Febru- 
ary of this year. It was an erudite 
session. The conferees, headed by 
Arthur W. Foshay, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, first examined 
what interaction is, how it takes 
place, and what its effects are. Psy- 
chologists present around the table 
pointed out that interaction is the 
most essential process in learning, 
that without it little learning can 
take place. They said that inter- 
action must occur between teacher 
and learner, between learner and 
learner, and between learner and 
his environment. All of these are 
absent in TV viewing by pupils. 

What, then, are some of the ways 
for bringing about interaction so 
that TV becomes the useful teach- 
ing and learning tool it can be? 
Here are some examples, as given 
in the report: 

In one TV presentation, a small 
studio audience of learners was 
given an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions. These provided “quasi inter- 
action” for members of the viewing 
audience. A variation of this tech- 
nique is to encourage viewers to 
send questions by mail. The report 
adds; “In one school system, class- 


room teachers mail in their chil- 
dren's questions to the television 
teacher. In another system, parti- 
cipating schools send delegates to 
the station to ask their school’s 
questions on the telecast, each 
school awaiting its turn. Prelimin- 
ary discussion at the schools to 
formulate good questions have been 
found to be a good learning experi- 
ence.” 

In Houston, Texas, TV produc- 
ers tried another technique. The TV 
instructor was directed to stop 
abruptly after outlining a concept 
or asking a question. Learners in 
the classroom were then asked to 
form buzz sessions and discuss the 
subject while a sign on the screen 
read “Back in 10 minutes.” The de- 
liberations of the buzz groups never 
got back to the TV teacher, but the 
learners did get some _ benefits 
from “live interaction.” 

How to get two-way communi- 
cation has been described as a cru- 
cial issue in TV. One school system 
provided direct telephone lines 
from classrooms to the broadcast 
studio. In another city FM radio 
was utilized to answer questions 
raised on the telecast. 

Any teaching instrument, wheth- 
er it be textbook or sound film, has 
its strengths and its limitations, the 
panel concluded. This is also true 
of TV. What educators need to do 
is not bewail TV’s limitations but 
find ways to make the best use of 
its powers. Interaction in TV 
teaching and learning can be 
achieved. All that is needed is 
imagination. 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Tyler, Tex.: E. N. Dennard, su- 
perintendent at Newton, Mass., has 
been named successor to Hollis A. 
Moore, Sr., resigned, now regional 
representative for the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Hazelton, Pa.: Henry F. Pater- 
son, Jr., formerly elementary su- 
pervising principal, Quincy, Mass., 
has succeeded Thomas L. Hinkle, 
retired. 

Hammond, Ind.: Roland B. Mil- 
ler, formerly acting superintendent, 
is now superintendent, succeeding 
the late Lee L. Caldwell. 

Biloxi, Miss.: R. D. Brown, assist- 
ant superintendent of elementary 
education, will become superintend- 
ent on July 1. 

Zanesville, Ohio: Donald F. Sum- 
mers, superintendent 18 years, has 
announced his retirement, effective 
September, 1960. 

Watertown, N. Y.: Harry D. Case 
will retire in July. He has been su- 
perintendent since 1956. 


CoLLeGE PRESIDENTS: 

Duke University, Durham, N. C.: 
A. Hollis Edens has announced his 
resignation as president. 

Hunter College, New York, N. Y.: 
John J. Meng, dean of administra- 
tion, has been named successor to 
George N. Shuster. 

Memphis State University, 
Tenn.: C. C. Humphreys has been 
named acting president, succeeding 
J. M. Smith, resigned, now field 
representative for the Atlanta re- 
gional office of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.: 
Howard L. Rubendale will become 
president July 1, succeeding Gil- 
bert Malcolm, who will become col- 
lege provost and adviser to the 
president. 
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TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS: 
Central State College, Edmond, 
Okla.: Leonard Cox, principal at 
Capitol Hill High School, Okla- 
homa City, has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of education. 
Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro: Harry W. Earlley, 
formerly at the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, is now 
dean of instruction, succeeding 
Herman L. Offner, who retired to 
become regional representative of 
the U. S. Office of Education. 
Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau: R. F. Todd, for- 
merly of Mississippi, is now a 
member of the education faculty. 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ia.: 
Howard Hightower, formerly as- 
sistant professor of education at 
Butler University, is now head of 
the education department. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Frederick J. Moffitt, formerly in 
charge of professional publications, 
Silver Burdett Publishing Co., has 
been named special assistant to U. 
S. Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence G. Derthick. 

Arthur W. Foshay, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has been 
elected 1960-61 president of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. William Van 
Til, Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation, New York University, is 
president-elect of the Association. 

Allen P. Britton, head of the 
music education department, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has_ been 
named president of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference. 

J. Paul Mather, president of the 
University of Massachusetts, will 
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become president of the new Amer- 
ican College Testing (ACT) pro- 
gram at Iowa City, la., this month. 


Six-Day School Week 

Heavy snows this winter in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., engendered as much 
heat as cold, Education USA re- 
ports. A barrage of phone calls 
from irate persons aged 6 to 60 
greeted County Superintendent 
Mildred Doyle’s announcement of 
Saturday school for make-up work, 
in order to meet state laws of 175 
school days per year. 

The school board supported its 
superintendent, and the Knoxville 
Journal said: “The county school 
system . has taken a step to 
which we give unstinted approval. 

. . This step means that school 
facilities can be utilized six days a 
week when needed and points . . . 
to even greater adaptation of the 
principle.” 


Guidance Study 

Tue American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association has announced it 
has received a grant of $50,000 
from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education for a study of 
the function of guidance in Amer- 
ican education. 

The study, to be completed in a 
vear, has as its purpose the devel- 
opment of guidelines for the oper- 
ation of guidance programs in 
American schools during the next 
20 vears. It will also focus on the 
kinds of professional personnel that 
will be needed, including their 
preparation for the jobs required. 

C. Gilbert Wrenn, professor of 
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educational psychology, University 
of Minnesota, will be project di- 
rector. 


Finis in 1961 

C. Scorr FLetcuenr, president and 
director of the Fund for Adult 
Education, has announced that the 
Fund will spend approximately $6 
million in the next 12 to 18 months, 
the remainder of the final grant to 
the Fund by The Ford Foundation. 
The Foundation had appropriated 
$17.3 million fgr the period 1957- 
61. 

With the expenditure of this 
grant, the directors announced, the 
Fund will conclude its operations. 
The money will be spent to ad- 
vance liberal adult education, with 
emphasis on education for public 
responsibility. 

After the Fund concludes _ its 
operations in 1961, the responsibil- 
itv for this area of education will 
be assumed by the Education Di- 
vision of The Ford Foundation, it 
was announced. 


Junior-College Centers 

Five centers for the training of ad- 
ministrators for community and 
junior colleges are now being es- 
tablished throughout the country, 
financed by grants from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

The new centers will be located 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; the University of Texas; 
the University of California; Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles; and Stanford 
University. 
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The Teachers College Center 
for Community and Junior Col- 
lege Administration began its work 
in March, and_ will continue 
through June 1964. Walter E. 
Sindlinger will be director. 

The Center at the University of 
Texas will begin next September, 
with C. C. Colvert as director. 


Secondary Needs 
HIGH-SCHOOL principals need to set 
up stiffer reading and writing 
courses, to lengthen the school day, 
to pay closer attention to the needs 
of the junior-high schools, and to 
plug harder to get better trained 
teachers. This advice was given to 
more than 4,000 principals who at- 
tended the annual convention of 
the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals in Port- 
land, Ore., last month. 

One of the highlights of the con- 
vention was a study of English lan- 
guage arts in the secondary schools, 


this vear’s major curriculum proj- 
ect of the Association. A complete 
report on this study is to be pub- 
lished later. 


James E. Nancarrow, principal 
of Upper Darby Senior High 
School, Pa., was installed as pres- 
ident of the Association. 


TV in Schools—Yes and No 
Pros and cons on the value of tele- 
vision in classrooms have been 
high-lighted during the past month 
by several announcements. 

The first came from Washington, 
D. C., where Superintendent Carl 
F. Hansen officially announced 
that the city’s schools would stop 
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(See report in 
News From Washington,” this 
issue. ) 

Shortly after came the report 
from Keene, N. H., that a two-year 
experiment with closed-circuit 
television in the high school there 
would be discontinued at the end 
of the current academic year. The 
experiment showed, it was re- 
ported, that this type of instruction 
was successful with above average 
students, but it was not successful 
as used with the below average 
students. 

On the other hand, in the San 
Francisco area approximately 1200 
teachers, evaluating the year-long 
experiment in TV teaching, gave 
an overwhelming vote of confi- 
dence to classroom television as 


presented over ETV station KQED. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

April 3-9, National 
Week. 

April 11-14, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

April 17-21, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 19-22, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Chicago, 
Ill. 

April 19-22, American Industrial 
Arts Association, Toronto, Canada. 

April 19-23, Council for Excep- 
tional Children, Los Angeles, Calif. 

April 20-23, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Buffalo, 

April 23-28, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Miami Beach, Fla. 

April 28-30, National Association 
for Gifted Children, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 
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New Educational Materials 


The Case for Basic Education; 
A Program of Aims for Pub- 
lic Schools. Edited by James 
D. Koerner. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1959. 
Pp. xiii + 256. $4.00. 

This book, prepared by the Coun- 
cil for Basic Education, consists of 
essays by 18 men. Each attempts 
to define the nature and need of 
education in certain basic subjects 
and to describe what grasp of these 
subjects a good student should have 
as he emerges from 12 years of 
public schooling. In other words, 
each attempts to set down a hard 
core for his particular field, wheth- 
er it be English composition or 
physics or history or biology. 

The introduction to the book is 
by Clifton Fadiman, who sets the 
framework for the essays that fol- 
low by outlining the standard case 
for basic education. 

Many educators will find fault 
with the ideas presented in this 
book. James Koerner in his fore- 
word admits that the book is bound 
to be attacked on grounds of being 
utopian, presumptuous, and vague. 
Other educators will find fault with 
the underlying philosophy of the 
authors. But whether one agrees 
with all the ideas or not, it is a 
book that should be read to see if 
—and how much—one is in agree- 
ment with the principles of basic 
education. 


The Future of Public Educa- 
tion. Myron Lieberman. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1960. Pp. ix + 294. 
$5.00. 

Here is a call to arms to the 
teaching profession by an astute 
and unequivocal critic who has 
taught in the public schools and 


knows what is going on therein. He 
diagnoses the ills of education as 
being largely the result of profes- 
sional, economic, and managerial 
functioning as contrasted to meth- 
odology, philosophical, or content 
issues which concern most critics 
today. Unaffected by the cliché 
barrier that haunts well-meaning 
friends of education, he prescribes 
an overhauling of our _public- 
education structure with sugges- 
tions that will: horrify some but 
have the merit of unconcern with 
orthodoxy that the profession sore- 
ly needs. 

Typical of his proposals is the 
program he outlines for teacher- 
organization control of entry into 
the teaching profession and for col- 
lective bargaining. Space here pro- 
hibits further description of his 
proposals but many of them are 
unorthodox, stimulating, and per- 
suasive and are impressively docu- 
mented. All in all, this is an 
extraordinary and unique book be- 
cause of its candor and fresh ap- 
proach to a subject that is often 
beaten into the ground by profes- 
sional and lay critics who have pet 
biases to espouse. The author is di- 
rector of basic research for the Ed- 
ucational Research Council of 
Greater Cleveland and a former 
teacher in the public schools and 
various universities. 


Instrumental Music Room De- 
signs, Construction and 
Equipment. American School 
Band Directors’ Association. 
Pp. 135. $3.50. 


This publication has been pre- 
pared to call attention to many of 
the problems involved in planning 
and constructing a practical music 
department. 

More than 40 floor plans of music 
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Af. books for educators 


The Exceptional Child: A Book of Readings 


James F. Magary, Indiana University 
John Eichorn, Indiana University 
April 1960, 576 pp., $5.00 (probable) 


Discussion, Conference, and Group Process 
Halbert E. Gulley, University of Illinois 
March 1960, 350 pp., $4.50 (probable) 


Juvenile Delinquency: Its Nature and Control 
Sophia M. Robison, Assistant Director, Juvenile Delin 
quency Evaluation Project of the City of New York 
March 1960, 560 pp., $6.75 (probable) 


The Adolescent: A Book of Readings, Revised 
Jerome M. Seidman, Montclair State College 
March 1960, 832 pp., $6.50 (probable) 


Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BAND DIRECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Available Survey Publications 


Instrumental Music Room Designs, 
Construction and Equipment 


Audio-Visual Bulletin No. 5 
Stereo Disc and Tape Recording 


Order From Seymour Okum 
(School purchase orders 17367 Pinehurst Street 


promptly filled) Detroit 21, Michigan 
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departments in various parts of the 
country are included. Practical sug- 
gestions for sound insulation and 
accoustical treatment are also in- 
cluded. A chapter is devoted to 
equipment for the music rooms. 
Copies of the publication are 
available from Seymour Okun, 
treasurer of the American School 
Band Directors’ Association, 17367 
Pinehurst St., Detroit 21, Michigan. 


Physics in Your High School. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. 136. 
Subtitled “‘A Handbook for the 

Improvement of Physics Courses,” 

this booklet was prepared by the 

American Institute of Physics. The 

text was written by Thomas D. 

Miner, instructor of physics at Gar- 

den City, N. Y., High School, and 

William C. Kelly, director of edu- 

cation projects at the American In- 

stitute of Physics. 

The booklet is one of the first at- 
tempts, the Institute reports, of a 
scientific society to inform the gen- 
eral citizenry about what is and 
what is not important in a school’s 
curriculum, in teaching, and in 
quality standards. Suggestions 
about what should be taught in 
high-school physics, lists of books 
and laboratory equipment, and 
ideas of what a good physics course 
will cost are included. 

The American Institute of Phy- 
sics has financed the study and 
publication of this booklet. Copies 
are available from McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 


Commonwealth 


Universities: 
and American. Oliver C. Car- 


michael. New York: Harper 

& Brothers Publishers, 1959. 

Pp. xx + 390. 

This book presents a composite 
picture of seven systems of univer- 
sities around the world—Britain, 


Australia, Canada, India, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, Union of South Af- 
rica, and the United States. It is a 
comparative study, pointing out 
common and uncommon features, 
similarities and contrasts, encour- 
aging and discouraging aspects, 
and bright spots and problem areas. 

The author discusses the nature 
and aims of higher education, its 
organization and its financing. He 
devotes a chapter each to student 
life and to the value of women’s 
education and then discusses the 
various aspects of professional edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Carmichael believes that if 
Western values are to prevail we 
must strengthen our citadels of 
learning, and his recommendations 
should be of help in this cause. 

Dr. Carmichael, a former presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 
has been, since 1957, a consultant 
to the Ford Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, which fi- 
nanced this study. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 
The World of Wonderful Differ- 
ence. Hans Guggenheim. New 
York: Friendly House Publishers, 
1960. Pp. 56. $2.50. An imaginative 
blend of light verse and charming 
illustration on the wonder and 
worth of difference among people. 
Children . . . Their Ways and 
Wants. Katherine Reeves. Darien, 
Conn.: The Educational Publishing 
Corporation, 1959. Pp. 192. $2.95. 
Fives at School; Teaching in 
the Kindergarten. Elenora Haegele 
Moore. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1959. Pp. xviii + 333. $4.75. 
Mi Cuaderno de Espanol. (Span- 
ish in the Grades, Book One.) 
Margit W. MacRae. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1959. Teach- 
ers Edition. Pp. 248. $3.00. 
Individualizing Your Reading 
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a Spring publication 
| Psychology in Teaching and Learning 


Crark Trow, University of Michigan 


This compact new text successfully relates the major theories of 
educational psychology to the daily activities of the teacher. Each 
chapter introduces an educational situation and the psychological 
theories and facts needed to understand and handle it. The situa- 
tions are deliberately arranged in the order in which the teacher 
will probably meet them—beginning with the class as an audience, 
moving through the discovery of individual differences to the prob- 
lems of learning and of the manipulation of group processes. Abun- 
dant lists of outside readings direct the student to the rich supply 
of historical, theoretical, experimental and other related sources. 


Well illustrated. Glossary. Student’s and Instructor’s Manuals. 


about 400 pages 


Spring 1960 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY - Boston 


New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas 


Palo Alto 


Program; Self-Selection in Action. 
Jeannette Veatch. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1959. Pp. xiii + 
242. $4.50. 

From Adventure to Experience 
through Art. Pauline Wright 
Kagan. San Francisco, Calif.: How- 
ard Chandler, Publisher, 1959. Pp. 
76. $2.25. 

Boy’s Book of Turtles and Liz- 
ards. Percy A. Morris. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1959. 
Pp. vi + 229. $4.50. 

English for Meaning. Paul Mc- 
Kee, Annie McCowen, and M. Lu- 
cile Harrison. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1959. Grade 3, Pp. 288, 
$2.44; Grade 4, Pp. 304, $2.52; 
Grade 5, Pp. 336, $2.64; Grade 6, 
Pp. 368, $2.72. 


SECONDARY 
Home Economics for Grades 10- 
12; Modern Languages and Latin, 


1960 


Grades 8-12; Applied Chemistry for 
High Schools; Resource Units in 
World History; and General Sci- 
ence, Grades 7-9. Curriculum bul- 
letins of the New York City Board 
of Education. $1.25, $1.00, $.75, 
$1.00, and $1.00, respectively. 

Soap Bubbles; Their Colours and 
the Forces which Mould Them. C. 
V. Boys. New York: Dover Publi- 
cations, Inc., 1959. Pp. xv + 192. 
$.95, paperback. 

Books, Young People, and Read- 
ing Guidance. Geneva R. Hanna and 
Mariana K. McAllister. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. xiii 
+ 219. $2.75. 


GENERAL 
The Parent-Teacher Partnership. 
Ernest Osborne. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1959. Pp. 52. 
$.60. 
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The Teacher and the Public 
School System. Percy E. Burrup. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1960. Pp. xvi + 575. $5.25. 

Teaching for Better Schools. 
(Second Edition.) Kimball Wiles. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. x + 341. $5.95. 

Operation School Burning. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: National Fire Protection 
Association, 1959. $4.75. 

The Related Factors in School 
Discipline. Ross Shaw. San An- 
tonio, Tex.: The Naylor Company, 
1959. Pp. 37. $1.50. 

Introduction to Group Dynamics. 
Malcolm and Hulda Knowles. New 
York: Association Press, 1959. Pp. 
95. $2.50. 

Education for International Un- 
derstanding; Examples and Sug- 
gestions for Classroom Use. Paris: 
Unesco, 1959. Pp. 116. $1.50. 

Child Welfare: Principles and 
Methods. Dorothy Zietz. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
xii + 384. $5.50. 


AvuDIO-VISUALS 

The Audio-Visual Equipment Di- 
rectory. (Sixth Edition.) Fairfax, 
Va.: National Audio-Visual Associ- 
ation, Inc., 1960. Pp. 265. $4.75. 

Which Way and How Far. Two 
10-minute, 16mm sound movies on 
directions and distances for the pri- 
mary grades. Available from Audio- 
Visual Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. $100 color, and $50 
b & w, each. 

How Good Are Our Schools? A 
documentary film based on Dr. 
Conant’s book, The American High 
School Today, produced by the 
NEA. Available on loan basis from 
Education Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry, 5728 Connecticut 
Ave., N. W. Washington 15, D. C. 
$20. 

Voices of the American Revolu- 
tion. A 45-minute record based on 
excerpts from original manuscripts. 
Available from University of Mich- 
igan Clements Library, Ann Arbor. 


$4. 


READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in ‘New Educa- 
tional Materials.” 


] American School 
Band Director's 
Publications 
Henry Holt Books 
[] Houghton-Mifflin Books 
Viewlex Projectors 


| would also like more information on the following books and other materials 


listed in this issue: 


Send to THE EDUCATION DIGEST, 330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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BUILDING A NEW SCHOOL? 


Here’s Help in Planning the Shop Area 


Modern 
School Shop 


Planning 


Enlarged and Revised Edition 
$3.85 
184 Pages 


200 Illustrations 


The only bock on the market that completely covers the 
planning problems of school shops—unit shops as well as 
general shops. 


As a school administrator, you will find that sections de- 
voted to standards of physical facilities of school shops will 
alone be of invaluable help to you and your architect in 
helping build a shop that will satisfy you, your staff, and the 
public. Safety factors in shop planning and requisition hints 
are also included, as well as principles of purchasing for 
the shop area. Profusely illustrated with pictures of new 
shops and suggested shop layouts. 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Send me a copy of MODERN SCHOOL SHOP PLANNING 

0 $3.85 enclosed C Please bill me 0 Bill my school 
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